





















WELCOME E TEA! 


While in Knoxville, Visit With Us at 








OUR STORE OUR BOOTHS 
720 South Gay Street U. T. Gymnasium 

HEADQUARTERS for 

Workbooks, Supplies and Duplicating Machines by Ditto | 

Art Materiats, Tempera, etc. by American Crayon 

Classroom Furniture and Seating by American Seating | 

Recreational Equipment by Porter 

Maps, Globes, Chalkboard by Costello 


Instructional Materials and Supplies 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CoO. 


KNOXVILLE 


Delegates Attending West Tennessee Meeting Contact 
SCHOOL PROD [eo © ee. 



















Madison Avenue Memphis, Tennesse 
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for your money! 










THOOL PE UTO SERVIC 
Reduced costs and quality reproduction are 
among the advantages of having SPS serve 
your school for photographs and yearbooks 


NOW every school can afford an SPS yearbook — one 
hundred 36-page books complete with beautiful covers for 
$125.00. We offer the finest and most distinctive yearbooks 
priced to fit the budget of every school. 


Our representative will gladly discuss with you how SPS 
can lower your yearbook cost! 


YOUR SCHOOL can get the finest in school pictures, too! 
Join the increasing number of schools that are regularly using 
our individual picture service. Last year fifteen thousand 
schools from all over the nation used SPS dependable services. 


There is a technical representative of School Photo Service, 
Inc., residing in your locality, and he will welcome the oppor- 





tunity to serve you and the school. 








Your students can have their beautiful friendship pictures that they will be proud to give 
their friends for as little as 5¢ apiece! 


en 


Services 40 your 


This is the time to make plans for your picture and annual activities. Be sure 
your students get their pictures and yearbook ahead of the seasonal rush. 


Send your name or this coupon today, for the finest at the lowest cost. 


<a  H 


[School Photo Service, Inc. 
1014 Locust Street | 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


| [J You may include our school in your schedules. We prefer to have 
pictures taken, Month School Year 





[J Want more information—Have photographer call. 
() Want more information .on Yearbooks—Have your representative call. 




















School. ak 
School Address. 
City State. 
County. Enroll 
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Title | 
Address 
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CAREFULLY EDITED, INTELLIGENTLY SELECTED 


Adult Books fr Young People 


THROUGH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Young People’s Division of the Literary Guild 

















— choosing of adult books for advanced adolescent 
readers is a responsible and often difficult task. Much cur- 
rent fiction and many “best-sellers” deal with controversial 
and objectionable themes, and frequently use language un- 
suitable for impressionable young minds. As an educator, 
you can readily appreciate the advantage of having 2 selected 
list of new books appealing to Senior boys and girls entirely 
wholesome in subject matter and treatment. 


An Important School Service 


The selections offered by the Young People’s Division of 
the Literary Guild are entirely free of objectionable material. 
This does not mean that the books have been censored or con- 
densed in any way. It simply means that the Guild Editors, 
with the help of advisory educators, take exceptional care to 
choose manuscripts that avoid political and religious bias, 
obscenity or sensationalism in matter and treatment. 

You take no risk in subscribing. The Guild offers twelve 
books each year. These are both fiction and non-fiction, 
priced in the publishers’ regular retail editions at from $2.75 
to $4.00. However, as a member of the Guild you will receive 
these twelve books at the club’s exclusive price of only $18.00 
for the full year’s service—a saving of over 50% on a dis- 
count basis. All books are shipped postage prepaid. 


Write for Full Information 


The Guild uncénditionally guarantees the wholesome 
character of each selection and agrees to accept for refund 
or exchange any selection which does not meet with your full 
approval. These pre-edited and pre-selected books—at only 
$18.00 for twelve outstanding books, one a month—is a service 
that will most satisfactorily answer one of your most difficult 
reading problems. Write today for complete literature; there 
is no obligation, of course. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 
SELECTIONS 


June through December 


AUNT BEL by Guy McCrone. Here is the warmly humorous story 
oi the Moorhouse family, with the story centering about young Arthur’s 
romance with pretty Elizabeth Netherton—a romance his mother fiercely 
opposes. How the mother attempts to thwart her son’s desire to marry 
the girl he loves, and the surprising events that follow, make an en- 
gaging novel. Dewey Classification-—Fiction. 


CANNON HILL by Mary Deasy. The sweeping, dramatic story of an 
historic old inn named Cannon House, and the people who made it 
their home—particularly Robert Brand and his beautiful daughter 
Bronwen, who came for a single night and remained for twenty years. 
Tormented by his past, Brand fashioned a new life built upon mem- 
ories—and a strange, inspiring courage. Dewey Classification—Fiction. 


THE RUNNING THREAD by Drayton Mayrant. Dinah Corley, a 
pretty Irish lass, fell in love with a British “redcoat,” and planned to 
marry him despite her family’s opposition. On her wedding day, how- 
ever, Dinah was kidnapped and taken to America. Her adventures in 
a fabulous new land and her eventual reunion with her sweetheart 
make an exciting, romantic story. Dewey Classification—Fiction. 


ESPECIALLY FATHER by Gladys Taber. The author’s wonderful 
reminiscences of her hectic father and patient mother will amuse and 
delight every reader. As a portrait of family life, Especially Father is 
well-rounded, tender, and gently humorous-—movingly written by the 
competent novelist and popular “Ladies’ Home Journal” columnist. 
Dewey Classification—Biography. 


WEST OF THE HILL by Gladys Hasty Carroll. Here is the simple 
and lovely story of Molly, who grew up in poverty, loneliness and fear 
among the Maine fishermen along the coast—and dreamed an impossible 
dream of life on the beautiful, wooded inland farms. But the dream 
came true the day she rode off with stalwart young Brad Hartwell. A 
delightful story. Dewey Classification—-Fiction. 


FATHER FLANNAGAN OF BOYS TOWN by Fulton and Will 
Oursler. Although Father Flanagan’s name is a byword in America 
today, never before has the whole history of Boys Town and its creator 
been told. Here it is at last—the warm, human story of a man’s de- 
votion to an ideal and to his unshakable faith in human nature. Dewe) 
Clas:ification—Biography. 


THE WHITE SAIL by Sara Ware Bassett. A delightful, whole- 
some story of love in a New England town—with a dash of mystery 
for excitement. Set in the Cape Cod village of Belleport, which she 
has made famous in more than a score of novels, Sara Ware Bassett’s 
latest story deals with an ex-Air Corps pilot and a lovely young girl, 
both trying hard to forget the past. Dewey Classification—Fiction. 
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Newfoundland provides an eloquent answer... 


Photos taken in Newfoundland 
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ars. In 1944 an international group of physicians In 1948, after certain diet improvements were 
om- surveyed nutrition in Newfoundland, was struck made, medical investigators found Newfoundland 
jon. with the listlessness and apathy of the children. children eager, alert—as children should be. 





| From little Newfoundland~—a lesson in better health! 


@ Five years ago, concerned over the signs of widespread malnutrition, the New- 
foundland government invited a group of Canadian, British and American physicians 
to make a nutritional survey. Other steps taken to improve the national diet 
included compulsory enrichment of all white flour. In 1948 a resurvey showed a 
sharp decrease in the symptoms of malnutrition associated with lack of the nutrients 
provided by enriched flour. There was a remarkable increase in the general health 
of both children and grown-ups. 





? 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO US? Reliable data habits are almost the only excuse for inadequate 
show that the enrichment of our flour and bread, _ nutrition in this land of plenty. What you teach 
begun here in 1941, provides safe margins of the your students will help establish good eating habits 
essential nutrients, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, early . . . eating habits that will mean healthier, 
and iron in the normal diet. Today, faulty eating happier Americans! 


: @ These materials, developed for us by specialists in 
Ylow available (free upon request) . . . nutrition and education, stress all foods in their 


proper relationship. You will find them very helpful. 
NEW CLASSROOM AIDS FOR THE TEACHING in teaching good eating habits. Write for descriptive 


leaflet. Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West Jackson 
OF BETTER EATING HABITS: Sek cues 
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Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE... 








Medical Care Shelter Income 


Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents . . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings Plan for Additional Retirement Income! 


Retirement Income for Tennessee teachers aver- 
ages about $65.00 a month at age 65, with thirty 
years teaching experience. The minimum is $50.00 
a month. State Life Endowment policies will 
provide additional retirement income for you in 
the amount desired. 

Many teachers in Tennessee save under a State 
Life Endowment savings plan. Under this plan 
you save a part of your salary each month, in 
units equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. 
These savings provide the premiums for a State 
Life Endowment policy. The policy may mature 
in twenty years, or at a specific age—65 years for 
example. At maturity you may arrange for a 
Travel Fund, an additional income for your Retire- 





ment Fund, or for other uses of the endowment 
proceeds. 

While saving under this plan, you have life 
insurance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the Double Indemnity accidental death bene- 
fit, and the Disability provision. If you quit the 
plan, you receive the Cash Value, according to 
the number of years you have owned the policy. 
It is always a good investment, and provides addi- 
tional retirement income for you at maturity. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
will be glad to give you full information upon 
request, using the return card below. 





PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 


For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
service. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson 
and Newman College, and was for fifteen years a 


teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee schools. 





He has had many years’ experience in serving the life 


insurance needs of teachers and educators. 

















THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 
OVER FORTY-FIVE YEARS IN TENNESSEE 


Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 


D. M. LAWS, General Agent Satis, sa dh 
2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building Title |” NRO 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE OIE i siiiiccici cin iulisri..i tec tea 
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The October cover picture was submitted by C. G. Towry, Central High 
School, Chattanooga. Mr. Towry calls the picture "Friendliness" which 
we think is a good idea for teachers as well as the students. 
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High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
@ square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 














PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 








| LITERATURE—GRADES 3-8 | 


World-interest reading with accent on 
wholesome attitudes and ideals . . . an 
invitation to companionship with litera- 
ture leading into 9th year appreciation. 
Richly illustrated. Art studies in color. 


PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES . . 
-PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS .. . 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK . 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK . 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK . 
THE EMERALD BOOK . . 














Activity Books to de- 
velop appreciation 
+ + - improve basic 
reading skills ... 
well-planned .. . il- 
lustrated and ge yom 
price range of pu- 
pils. Detai ed, useful 
manuals for each 
grade. 


Represented by 
ROGER BARKER 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC 











anal tall. 


The other day, as we were coming 
to work via the public transportation 
system, we fell to reading the adver- 
tising. We call this particular medium 
“bus cards.” To prospective users, we 
note that they are “transitads.” Be 
the terminology as it may, the one that 
caught our eye was a product of the 
imagination (bless it) of the Advertis- 
ing Council. A cartoonist-—the same 
that draws the “Little King” in the 
Sunday comic strips—had drawn a 
series of pictures about the American 
Way of Life. 


It seems to be the current fad to 
wax sentimental about the AWofL. But 
not this one! Various characters were 
madly stuffing all sorts of things from 
farm tractors to apartment houses into 
the mouth of a huge cannon—and right 
smack in the center of the poster they 
were cramming in “Better Schools.” It 
wasn’t necessary to append a moral, for 
at the end they were literally mowing 
down a subversive element carrying the 
hammer and sickle banner. 


There is not much point to that 
story, true though it is. But it does 
lead up to a point. The Advertising 
Council is responsible for the billboards 
you see about Better Schools. The 
Council is back of the recent adver- 
tising campaign in the slick paper 
magazines urging citizens to insist on 
better schools and better teachers with 
better salaries. The same Council has 
persuaded radio stars to plug for John- 
ny’s teacher and Sally’s school—and it 
has cost you, the teacher, not one cent 
for all that publicity. Next time you 
hear a radio announcer asking his 
audience to take an active interest in 
you and in the school-factory where you 
turn out the little geniuses, stop to say 
thanks. If you have a pen handy, 
write the station or the advertiser a 
thank you note. Besides the well nigh 
priceless autographs you may get in 
return, you might even feel that too 
elusive glow of well earned self satis- 
faction. 


If we didn’t lose you back up there 
in paragraph one, we’d like to tell you 
that our newest out-of-state contributor 
(Peace Comes in Little Pieces) is editor 
of our sister-journal in Arkansas. You 
will be seeing other articles through 
the year signed by writers from other 
states. We hope you will find them 
(you will pardon the expression—we 
promise to use it sparingly) challeng- 
ing. Since Tennessee has no monopoly 
on initiative and talent, we thought you 
might be interested in what goes on 
in the outside world. 





SCHOOL MUSIC 


Musical Instruments 
Helpful, Intelligent Service 


STROBELS 


NASHVILLE 











TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Teachers and principals, are you 
satisfied where you are? 
We probably can serve you. 
_ enrollment 


eachers Service Bureau 
317 Crestway Drive 
hattanocoga 4, Tenn. 


No fee 


Address 














NOW AVAILABLE TO 


a 
Science Teachers 
7th thru 12th Grades 
A Comprehensive TEACHING UNIT 
About 


TIME TELLING 


Including MANUAL, WALL CHART & 
STUDENT FOLDERS 


Approved by NATIONAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS ASS'N 


Write to EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Please State Grade and Number of Students 
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You can order Greyhound’s latest 
attractive wall display in time for 
this term’s classes! Lithographed in 
full color, and measuring over eight 
feet in length, it depicts famous pag- 
eants and festivals across the nation. 
It can be thumb-tacked to the wall, 
full width, or in sections. With it 
come four lesson topics, describing 
scores of American regional cele- 
brations, their origin, their signifi- 
cance, their educational value. 

Greyhound’s full-color litho- 








This Full-Color Wall Display 


“PAMOUS FESTIVALS OF AMERICA” — 


Now used in thousands of schools 


cinemas 






graphed wall displays are among 
the most popular and useful teach- 
ing aids ever produced—and nearly 
300,000 of them have been pro- 
vided at the requests of teachers and 
librarians throughout America. 

You'll find these displays and les- 
son topics thoroughly interesting to 
you and your classes... and you'll 
also find Greyhound the best and 
most economical way to reach all of 
these great and gay events. Just 
mail the coupon. 


GREYHOUND 











THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon today for your FREE copy of the 
latest Greyhound Wall Display “Famous Festivals,” 
and 4 lesson topics. (Only one display to a class- 
room, please.) Send coupon to Greyhound Infor- 
mation Center, P. O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 


SCORER EEE EEE EE EHEE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE 
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A BRIGHT NEW SCHOOL YEAR — 
A BRIGHT NEW COMPTON’S 


This happy scene is occurring in hundreds of classrooms across the land as the new 
school year begins. Children and their teachers, just returned to school, are eagerly 
anticipating the rare store of information awaiting them as they open their bright 
new Compton’s. 

A steadfast friend to the young student—an unfailing aid to the busy teacher— 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is the first and last resort for those “thousand- 
and-one-question” days that lie immediately ahead. 

Ask for a set of the newest Compton’s for your classroom as well as for your school 
library. Full information, prices, and terms on request. 


Write for free materials listed below. Get your request in now. Supply limited. 


Free to Teachers 
While they last, any one of 
the following booklets— 
“Samplings” from Compton’s 
®@ Primary Materials 
® Science Materials 


®@ Complete 98-page article 
on the U.S. A. 


Write to address below, giving 
position. Mention this 
magazine. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 1000 n. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


See the 1949 Compton's on display at the State Conventions in Knoxville, Memphis and Nashville, or write for information to: 
THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. Hillsboro Court Apts., F-! Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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Vote Es or - on Pioviiiiher s! 


November 8, 1949! 


This date may be one of the most important in 
our history. Or, it may be just another voting day 
when a majority of the state’s voters just don’t take 
the trouble to vote. 

On this date the people of Tennessee will have a 
chance to vote on changing their 1870 constitution— 
the oldest unchanged constitution in the nation. If 
the majority vote “For,” the people on April 25, 
1950, will elect delegates to a constitutional conven- 
tion, in the same manner as they now elect members 
of the state House of Representatives. The conven- 
tion will assemble on May 15, 1950, to consider the 
revision of nine specific points in the present con- 
stitution. The people will then vote on each amend- 
ment recommended by the convention. 

The T.E.A., like many other progressive organi- 
zations in the state, has long been on record as 
favoring a change in our antiquated constitution. 
So important does the Administrative Council con- 
sider the present movement that it has urged an all 
out effort on the part of T.E.A. members and local 
associations the state over to secure an overwhelming 
vote on November 8 in favor of a constitutional con- 
vention. 

In our opinion, the T.E.A., in all of its long history, 
has never engaged in a more important crusade. 

Elsewhere in this issue the Tennessee League of 
Women Voters gives an excellent summary of the 
issues and procedures involved in the proposed con- 
stitutional convention. The summary lists the nine 
points which the convention will consider for re- 
vision, along with the recommendations of the 
Frierson committee on each point. 

It so happens that your editor concurs in most of 
the recommendations of the Frierson committee, 
particularly the one which would change the pro- 
cedure for amending the constitution. But whether 
he favored them or not, he would vigorously contend 
for the right of the people, through their elected 
representatives, to re-examine the charter under 
which they have been governed for the past three 
quarters of a century and to make such of the 
recommended revisions as they may desire. That 
opportunity will be granted if a majority vote “For” 
on November 8. 


You can help: 

1. Familiarize yourself with the issues and pro- 
cedure involved in the proposed constitutional con- 
vention. 

2. Tell everybody you see what you know about 
the convention. 

83. Have your students discuss the convention. 
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4. Appoint yourself chairman of a committee of 
one to make certain that (a) your family, your 
neighbors, your grocer, your friends and your 
enemies are qualified to vote, and (b) you and they 
go to the polls and vote “For” on November 8! 


Your education association can help: 

1. Devote a portion of its next meeting (a special 
meeting should be called if necessary) to a discus- 
sion of the proposed constitutional convention. 

2. Appoint a committee to work with the League 
of Women Voters, P.T.A. and other organizations 
and individuals interested in constitutional revision. 

8. Check on the entire membership to see if they 
and their families are qualified to vote. 

4. Arrange for cars to take “For” voters to the 
polls on November 8. 


timeclem Cducsiliiins Web, 1949 


“Making Democracy Work,’ the theme for this 
year’s American Education Week celebration, lends 
itself beautifully to star hanging, speech making 
and glowing platitudes. During the week of Novem- 
ber 6-12, schools throughout the nation will feature 
ringing orations, patriotic skits and thrilling posters 
on the subject. This is good, but it is not enough. 

The conscientious teacher will take this year’s 
theme as a personal challenge, a left upper-cut to the 
chin, which will make him stop in his tracks and 
ask himself, “What am 7 doing to make democracy 
work?” He will then, with courageous honesty, ex- 
amine his personal conduct, his program of studies, 
his day-by-day methods of teaching to see whether 
they are helping his students learn how democracy 
works and convincing them that it will work. 

Furthermore, he will invite the people of his 
community, the owners of his business, to take stock 
with him to determine whether what he is doing 
meets their idea of what he should be doing to make 
democracy work. Then, he will discuss with them 
the problems he is facing and draw from them their 
frank criticisms and earnestly seek their suggestions 
as to what he may do to improve his procedures. 
Such an observance of American Education Week 
would provide an admirable example of “Making 
Democracy Work.” 

A.E.W. should be an occasion when (1) we teach- 
ers look at ourselves and (2) our public looks at us. 
Too often it is an occasion when our entire atten- 
tion is concentrated on showing ourselves to the 
public in our “Sunday-go-to-meetings.” 


P. S. A.E.W. this year provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for promoting the constitutional convention. 
If democracy is to work in Tennessee we must give 
our people a chance to determine the kind of con- 
stitution under which they wish to be governed. 



































The Chinese call it 


With singular appropriateness, the Chinese symbols 
for Coca-Cola translate to the elementary meaning of 
“the drink that makes the mouth happy.” Legendary 


_—o Cathay—once the goal of occidental explorers—has 
made its own discovery of one of the simple treasures 
of the western world: delicious, refreshing Coca-Cola. 

Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- The Orient has learned to play refreshed and work 


tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coco-Cola Company, Atianta, Georgia. refreshed—-with wholesome Coca-Cola. 
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N the development of its com- 

munity relations, the public 
school must severely reject every 
responsibility which it cannot and 
should not attempt to carry. The 
trend in the last decades has been 
to dump every social problem 
upon the school. The schools have 
been blamed for crime, deliquency, 
sexual immorality, poor citizen- 
ship, and what not. They should 
never have permitted these ac- 
cusations to go unanswered. One 
of the prime functions of the 
school, today, is to put these prob- 
lems back upon the community 
as a whole, where they belong. 
It must educate the adults of the 
community to realize that these 
social problems are community 
problems, and that the school can 
merely help to devise ways and 
means of meeting them. 

Child health, for example, is a 
critical problem before the child 
ever comes to school. Patterns of 
juvenile delinquency are often set 
at an early age. The school cannot 
decrease the divorce rate or mend 
broken homes. In fact, the more 
parents abdicate their responsi- 
bilities toward their children and 
surrender them to the public 
school, the more the home will be 
undermined. The children’s fami- 
lies must be drawn into the school 
orbit, in cooperative endeavors to 
solve these problems, so that the 
school and the parents will not be 
working at cross purposes, and so 
that the parents will come to 
understand more readily what the 
school can do for their boys and 
girls, and what only the parents 
can do for them. 

Another major function of the 
school is to pull together the total 
resources of the community—its 


ARE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS DOING THEIR JOB? 


AGNES E. MEYER 


health, welfare, and numerous 
other facilities—into a _ unified 
pattern of childhood protection 
instead of the present segmented 
welfare approach which confuses 
both the child and the family. 
Our clutter of community services, 
in spite of attempts at better 
coordination, still wastes incredi- 
ble sums of money and energy 
while human misery remains un- 
alleviated. We must learn to de- 
feat this growing complexity of 
community life and reduce it to 
a new simplicity. The public 
school is the only institution we 
possess that can bring this benef- 
icent, unifying, simplifying, hu- 


This is the second in a series 
of two articles reprinted 
from THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, Feb., 1949. The 
first appeared in Septem- 
ber. 


manizing influence to bear upon 
the everyday life of the child. 
Only if we think of the commu- 
nity-centered school in such 
practical terms can we work out 
a constructive modern curriculum. 
And not until the school clarifies 
the thinking of the community 
can we make the salutary, even 
though limited, role of our public 
schools understandable as_ the 
harmonizing focus of all the con- 
flicting elements of our democratic 
structure. 

Since the public school has this 
primary mission to strengthen 
community solidarity, to stabilize 
family life and give all children a 
sense of brotherhood, it should 
refuse categorically to become the 
battleground of sectarian religi- 
ous beliefs. It should flatly reject 
even the slightest responsibility 
for the sectarian religious train- 
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ing of the child. Just as it is 
disastrous to family life if parents 
abdicate their responsibilities to 
the school, so it is disastrous to 
the Churches to abdicate their 
responsibilities in however small 
a degree to the schools. The reli- 
gious training of the child is the 
dual responsibility of the Church 
and the home. The attempt to 
make it a triple responsibility 
will only confuse the child’s reli- 
gious life. 


Those of us who grew up in the 
secular public school and loved it 
attained concurrently and inde- 
pendently of it a fundamental, 
systematic religious training all 
the more profound and lasting in 
influence because it emerged from 
close and reassuring ties between 
the Church or the Synagogue and 
our homes. Therefore those of us 
who date back to this benign and 
truly American era in which 
Church and State were rigidly 
separated, while remaining 
friendly, allied forces, deplore 
with nostalgic regrets the pas- 
sions that have been inflamed by 
the entrance of sectarian groups 
into the peaceful, democratic 
cohesion of the public school at- 
mosphere. 

We cannot help feeling to the 
very depths of heart and soul that 
regardless of court decisions, the 
present conflicts between reli- 
gious groups and between the 
Churches and the Supreme Court 
would never have threatened the 
nation’s peace of mind had the 
firmly established independence 
of Church and school never been 
shattered. But having discovered 
through bitter experience why 
our Founding Fathers wrote the 
First Amendment, and suffering 
as we do from the animosities 
which the released-time program 
has inflicted upon our communi- 
ties and our nation, how can any- 
one who is concerned about the 
welfare of our country still be 
for it? 

What we now seek in this na- 

(Continued on page 12) 








tion and what we must find is a 
common ground of humanitarian 
values and principles valid for all 
people and applicable throughout 
the world. We must achieve a 
social order that will harmonize 
all sectional, economic, and sec- 
tarian interests, or civilization 
will continue to crumble. The 
desire for unity and stability is 
the moral imperative of the day. 
Without the unity of a stable 
society in which variety can freely 
function, our various economic 
and religious forces will destroy 
each other in perpetual combat. 
And if this unity is not achieved, 
peacefully, through democratic 
cooperative endeavor, it will come 
through force simply because 
human beings will weary of their 
fears, their uncertainties, and 
their horror of conflict and dis- 
order. 

We have no time to lose in vain 
recriminations. The fate of West- 
ern civilization rests in our hands. 
No nation has ever faced so heavy 
a responsibility. It has no paral- 
lel in history. If we are not to 
fail in this sacred mission, we 
must first of all establish peace 
and good will here at home. That 
is the prime reason why we must 
make our public schools what they 
once were and should always re- 
main: the strongest agency we 
possess for mutual love, tolerance, 
and forgiveness between all races, 
classes, and creeds. 

This cannot come about until 
the released-time programs, of 
whatever nature, are abolished. 
Then, and only then, can we re- 
establish for our boys and girls 
that all-embracing spiritual unity 
which has always been the saving 
grace of democracy, that profound 
sense of brotherhood which 
nourished, fortified, and enriched 
our own childhood, and which will 





always be the real defense of this 
country against totalitarianism 
and all other forces that are hos- 
tile to human liberty. 

I must come back to the gap I 
pictured between science and 
society. This was created to a 
great extent by the separation of 
what is allegedly vocational from 
what is allegedly cultural educa- 
tion. This cleavage has been re- 
sponsible for some of the major 
shortcomings of our civilization. 
We failed to accompany voca- 
tional or scientific training with 
an appreciation of its function in 
society and its responsibility to 
society—in short, with that in- 
sight into human values which 
helps the individual to develop 
perspective, judgment, and dis- 
crimination in the formation of 
intelligent purposes. 

If our scientists and other pro- 
fessional experts forget why they 
do things and place their whole 
emphasis on techniques or how 
to do things; if they think too 
much about means and too little 
about ends, it is because their 
education in school and in later 
years failed to emphasize the con- 
nection of their skills with the 
larger purposes of life. If we have 
lost control over historical events, 
it is due largely to this split be- 
tween science and the wisdom 
that is the fruit of a balanced de- 
velopment. 

But the answer is not, as many 
people now think, in a flight from 
science to the classics or to meta- 
physics. To be sure, we need the 
classics. But we need as well far 
more vocational, professional, and 
scientific training that will pro- 
duce vast numbers of experts who 
are educated and humane persons 
in the fullest sense of those words, 
and who will therefore keep their 
expert knowledge responsive to 
social needs. 

To achieve a sufficient number 
of these humanistic or socialized 
experts of the high quality we 
now need, the public schools must 
give more attention and support 
to talented children. Our educa- 
tional methods, like our health 
and welfare programs, are over- 
concentrated upon the physically 
handicapped, the mentally re- 
tarded, and the average child. Of 


course we must help the weak, 
but we must put more of our en- 
deavor into helping the strong if 
our nation is ever going to develop 
its fullest human, civic, and 
ethico-political capacities. Our 
schools now have the problem of 
mass education on their hands, 
but if we are not going to debase 





our democratic culture to the 
lowest common denominator, our 
liberty must be the means of 
creating and promoting the su- 
perior individual. 

Once our children begin to feel 
that they can get ahead in the 
public schools as fast as their 
abilities expand, it should also be 
possible to inspire them all with 
« renewed love of hard work. If 
our schools can be accused of lax- 
ness, it is because they do not de- 
mand enough effort and applica- 
tion from our boys and girls. We 
are bringing them up in an over- 
protected and coddled atmosphere. 
The parents insist that everybody 
should be promoted regardless of 
achievement and then they expect 
their children to become happy, 
well-adjusted citizens in a highly 
competitive economic world. As a 
result of this equalitarianism in 
our schools, work is beginning to 
be looked upon as an evil in our 
society which everybody should 
avoid as much as possible. 

It is high time the public schools 
deliberately counteracted this 
debilitating trend in our national 
psychology. Our children must be 
made to understand that just as 
there is no royal road, so there 
is no democratic road to learning. 
They must be made to feel the joy 
of work, of ambition, of continu- 
ous application and self-develop- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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PEACE 
comes in 


little pieces 


EMMA SCOTT 
Staff Writer 
Journal of Arkansas Education 





HAT can my school do 

about peace? How can I, 
an ordinary teacher in an ordi- 
nary classroom, add my influence 
toward world peace? These ques- 
tions are troubling all of us. 

Certainly any teacher who sub- 
scribes to the two democratic fun- 
damentals of the worth of people 
and the power of education feels 
under constant pressure to do 
something. We recognize our ob- 
ligation to help build world peace, 
but we ask: “What can one per- 
son really do?” 

It was just such questioning 
which prompted an _ informal 
round table discussion last sum- 
mer among a group of education 
writers at the University of Chi- 
cago. Leading the discussion and 
serving as a resource was Dr. 
Edgar Dale, professor of educa- 
tion at Ohio State University and 
member of the National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 

The answers which came out of 
that discussion were not sensa- 
tional or dramatic. (Perhaps only 
the atom bomb is that, and it 
doesn’t make for peace.) But we 
did work out some principles and 
techniques useful in a classroom, 
in a faculty meeting, or in the 
committee of a professional or- 
ganization. 








United Nations Day — October 24 





“What precisely do teachers do 
when they are working toward 
peace?” was the question we put 
to Dr. Dale. He replied, “First, 
peace like charity begins at home 
—in the classroom, in our home 
town. 

“Second, the time to begin is 
right now. Quit taking the un- 
fruitful, backward-looking atti- 
tude that we should have started 
five, ten, or twenty years ago. 

“Third, peace doesn’t mean ab- 
sence of conflict. Any society that 
isn’t static is going to have con- 
flict. It’s a sign of life. We can’t 
eliminate conflict from the world, 
but we can learn how to make 
conflicts manageable.” 

The ingredients of peace and of 
war are precisely the same. Both 
are dependent upon how people 


boys and girls may find there op- 
portunities to practice and perfect 
the skills of “get-along-ness.” 

While children and teacher are 
practicing these skills in the class- 
room, there are certain knowl- 
edges and understandings about 
the common needs of all people 
which will increase their appre- 
ciation of those beyond the bound- 
aries of their own classroom, 
community, or nation. Children 
and young people know that what 
they want for themselves, other 
children and young people in 
other parts of the world also long 
for. 

We and all other people want 
love and affection, security, an 
opportunity to grow, and the 
chance to be somebody, or status, 
as the child development people 
call it. All humanity is united by 
the common experiences of birth, 
marriage, and death. 

Now this concept of the uniting 
power of the common needs and 
wants of people is a big idea. And 
big ideas can’t be transferred 
from mind to mind just by words. 
The ingenious teacher knows this 


Edgar Dale, professor of education, Ohio State University, and 
member of the National Commission for UNESCO, suggests 


what teachers can do. 


arrange their relationships with 
one another. Peace results when 
those relationships are arranged 
with intelligence, understanding, 
and regard for others. War is 
human relations gone wrong. And 
war and peace take place in home, 
school, and club as well as on the 
battlefield or in the conferences of 
diplomats. 

What can teachers do toward 
peace? They can so arrange the 
activities of their classrooms that 
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and uses every device to develop 
and nurture that idea in her 
pupils. 

In the hands of a skillful, will- 
ing teacher, every subject in the 
school curriculum can be made an 
instrument of better understand- 
ing and keener appreciation of 
the people of other races and cul- 
tures. Science, literature, art, 
and social understandings know 
neither race, nor color, nor na- 


(Continued on page 40) 


JOHN DEWEY 


Philosopher of Democracy and Education 


N OCTOBER twentieth John 
Dewey, America’s famous 
philosopher, teacher, moralist, 
and educator will be ninety years 
old. His current daily routine at 
his Fifth Avenue New York home, 
we are told, includes several hours 
at the typewriter, and his leisure 
is spent discussing the problems 
and issues of the day with friends 
who find his conversations and 
writings as full of active theories 
as ever. One may be sure that 
this ninetieth birthday of the 
Vermont-born, recently married, 
apostle of freedom, will be appro- 
priately celebrated by his disci- 
ples and interpreters not only in 
America but in other parts of the 
world as well. 


My first awareness of John 
Dewey was in the spring of 1921 
in a college course entitled An In- 
troduction to the History and Phi- 
losophy of Education. The place 
was Murfreesboro, Tennessee; 
the textbook was Dewey’s DEMOC- 
RACY AND EDUCATION, revised; 
and the professor was J. W. 
Fertig. 


Until then I had never heard of 
John Dewey. Even so, he could 
very well have influenced my liv- 
ing and learning at Simmons’ 
schoolhouse, where several years 
earlier Miss May White is reputed 
to have had on her bookshelf a 
copy of the same text, unrevised. 
Miss May had a way of disap- 
pearing from the community each 
summer and as I look back now I 
am sure it had something to do 
with summer school and those 
new fangled courses entitled Edu- 
cation. 


One may be sure that it was not 
the fault of Professor Fertig, a 
scholarly gentleman, that several 
members came to the end of his 
course mildly confused and baf- 
fled. Or shall we say, with little 
understanding of what John 
Dewey was driving at. I got the 
general impression, of course, 


14 


that he was concerned with the 
task of developing a better gener- 
ation, but where he lost me was 
in the details of how it was to be 
done. I also got the impression 
that Mr. Dewey himself had not 
worked out all those little details. 
Also, his writings in those early 
years were not so lucid as now. 
The absence of understanding of 
these members, however, did not 
lessen the impact of Mr. Dewey’s 
influence upon their later lives. 
Philosophy, like measles, impe- 
tigo, and love can be experienced 
and endured without being under- 
stood, and one may very well be 
its victim or beneficiary without 
knowing its mysteries. 

Several days ago I asked a 
young friend who had graduated 
from one of our colleges with two 
years of teaching experience what 


JOHN E. WINDROW 
Editor, The Peabody Reflector 


he thought of John Dewey. His 
genuinely un-facetious reply was, 
“Who is he?” While his own edu- 
cational experience in both the 
elementary and secondary schools 
had been considerably influenced 
by the pragmatic thinking of this 
American philosopher, he, him- 
self, was blissfully unaware of his 
existence. Except, according to 
Dewey, ignorance is not bliss. It 
is unconsciousness and slavery; 
only intelligence can make us 
sharers in the shaping of our 
fates. 

My own life was crossed up 
with the Dewey philosophy at sev- 
eral points during the early twen- 
ties but not with any vividness 
until a friend and classmate be- 
came editor of the magazine, PRo- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION. Anne Shu- 
maker Lubin’s was a brilliant and 
penetrating mind, and her zeal 
for the Dewey philosophy was of 
the type that could be contagious. 


She had left Peabody with a mas- 
ter’s degree in 1925, at a time 
when the progressives were gath- 
ering momentum and the essen- 
tialists were not yet aroused. The 
progressives, a group of young 
intellectuals, had seized the 
Dewey philosophy and were lay- 
ing it on the line for a new look 
at education. This new look, of 
course, was to be viewed through 
the lenses of the pragmatic phi- 
losophy. Anne was among these 
intellectuals. She was a convinc- 
ing crusader and a vital force in 
the field of progressive education. 
During the five years of her edi- 
torship the opportunities for the 
association’s leadership were 
greatly increased. 

To her democracy was a way 
of life, a living thing, a gospel for 
the salvation of the world. In her 
thinking democracy did not call 
up the problem of where to draw 
the line between freedom and co- 
ercion. When intelligence is given 
free reign and utilized to the limit 
of its capacities, that problem no 
longer exists. Democracy, so 
often associated with freedom of 
action, must know that freedom 
of intelligence is necessary to di- 
rect and warrant that freedom of 
action. The basic freedom there- 
fore to Anne, interpreter if not 
disciple of Dewey, was freedom of 
the mind and whatever freedom 
of action and experience that was 
necessary to produce freedom of 
intelligence. Her enthusiasm and 
logic helped many people to a bet- 
ter understanding of John Dewey. 
Progressive education suffered 
when she died on November 15, 
1935. 

According to Dewey no knowl- 
edge is final. When a new truth is 
reached it contains the elements 
of a new problem to be solved, 
new relations to be discovered, 
more knowledge, another truth, 
another problem, and the process 
goes on and on. Thus we have the 
concept of growth which Dewey 
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considers the finest of all things. 

“Not perfection as a final goal, 
but the enduring process of per- 
fecting, maturing, refining, is the 
aim of living. ... The bad man is 
the man who, no matter how good 
he has been, is beginning to de- 
teriorate, to grow less good. The 
good man is the man who, no mat- 
ter how morally unworthy he has 
been, is moving to become better. 
Such a conception makes one se- 
vere in judging himself, humane 
in judging others,” he wrote in 
RECONSTRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY. 

To be good, therefore, does not 
merely mean to be obedient and 
harmless. Goodness without abil- 
ity and effort is weak and all the 
virtue in the world will not save 
us if we lack in our use of intelli- 
gence. One gathers that there is 
nothing soft and pudgy in the 
doctrine of Dewey. In fact, one 
senses a strain of the Vermont 
granite underneath the whole of 
it. 

Professionally the middle and 
late twenties tingled with excite- 
ment. American education was 
moving in the direction of two 
philosophic camps. Educational 
groups were beginning to take 
sides. It was all very exciting if 
educationally weakening. Teach- 
ers’ meetings and professional 
gatherings bristled with contro- 
versy. A new vocabulary ap- 
peared. 

One could and usually did get. 
emotional in defense of his point 
of view in those days, a manifes- 
tation which has been conspicu- 
ously and perhaps lamentably ab- 
sent in recent years. Viewpoints, 
content, and method were all sub- 
jected to critical evaluation, all of 
which was disturbing and even 
distressing to the complacent. 

The depression came. Some- 
thing had failed. Maybe it was 
education. If so, the accusing 
finger was pointed directly at the 
traditionalist. It was his school 
and all he had to offer according 
to the progressive, was perhaps to 
do better what ought never to 
have been done in the first place. 
But according to the conservative, 
mere departure from the old 
solves no problem. The lines be- 
tween traditional education and 
the “new” type of school came 


into even sharper focus. While 
the traditional school relied upon 
subjects and the social heritage 
for its content, the “new” school 
exalted the learner’s impulse, 
thinking, interest, and the cur- 
rent problems of a rapidly chang- 
ing society. The new deal phi- 
losophy loomed, and progressive 
education marched on. Difficult 
years for the conservatives fol- 
lowed hard upon. 

About this time, John Dewey 
was invited to speak before the 
annual meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 
It was on Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 23, 1934, in Cleveland and the 
title of his address was “Educa- 
tion for a Changing Social Or- 
der.” At the time, America was 
deep in the depression. Worried 
school men were seeking light and 
the ballroom of the Carter Hotel 
was filled for the occasion. Dur- 
ing the day the Cleveland press 





had carried front-page stories of 
his speeches before certain labor 
groups in the city which accen- 
tuated interest in what he might 
have to say. 

Following the program and the 
speech, which he read, accom- 
panied by one of his daughters he 
left the ballroom, went through 
the lobby, and at the big revolv- 
ing doors I caught up with them. 
The three of us emerged to the 
sidewalk about the same time. 
“The paper you read tonight, Dr. 
Dewey, has been helpful to me, 
and I would like very much to 
share it with the readers of a 
magazine with which I am asso- 
ciated in the south.” There was 
a brief conversation. The door 
of the taxicab was open at the 
curb. He and his daughter were 
gracious and intelligently inquisi- 
tive. His right hand moved in 
the direction of his inside coat 
pocket. A moment later the taxi- 
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cab moved down Euclid Avenue. 
But the manuscript of his speech 
with his pencil notes on the mar- 
gin had moved in the direction of 
my own coat pocket. Some of the 
readers of THE PEABODY RE- 
FLECTOR may remember the ar- 
ticle which appeared in the March 
number, 1934. It contains much 
of his basic philosophy and is 
worth re-reading. Education, he 
says, has three choices: It can go 
on dwelling in the past; it can set 
an ideal picture for the future 
and strive to educate on the basis 
of that picture; or it can strive 
through our schools to make pu- 
pils vividly and deeply aware of 
the kind of social world in which 
they are living. 

Since that incident on the side- 
walk of Cleveland, the editor of 
THE PEABODY REFLECTOR has re- 
ceived and published many manu- 
scripts from important people, 
but on that particular occasion 
there was none of the usual con- 
versation concerning “copy- 
rights,” “see my _ publishers,” 
“please write me,” and the like. 
Everything was above and be- 
yond that and the humble editor 
knew he was standing in the pres- 
ence of greatness and it was 
pleasant. ~ 

Three years later THE PEABODY 
REFLECTOR carried another manu- 
script from the distinguished au- 
thor entitled “Democracy and 
Education.” This time the paper 
was secured following its presen- 
tation before the meeting of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators in New Orleans. 

Another incident which con- 
tributed to a better understand- 
ing of Mr. Dewey occurred at a 
dinner meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 1, 1938, in the West- 
minister Hall of the Chelsea Hotel 
in Atlantic City. Mr. Dewey was 
asked to restate his philosophy in 
one of the important addresses of 
his career. Twelve hundred 
guests and delegates were assem- 
bled at this convocation arranged 
by the Executive Council of the 
Kappa Delta Pi fraternity. It 
was an important and impressive 
occasion. The address, “Experi- 
ence and Education,” was pub- 
lished in February of that year, 
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YOUR CONSTITUTION HAS NOT BEEN REVISED SINCE 1870! 


VOTE “FOR” ON NOVEMBER 8 


Will we vote on a new Constitution in 
November? 


No. We will only vote on 
whether or not we wish to hold 
a convention to consider revising 
the Constitution. If we vote “For” 
a special election will be held in 
April, 1950, to select delegates to 
the convention. The convention 
will meet in May, 1950. 


lf | vote "For" this November, will | 
be under an obligation to approve the 
changes suggested by the convention? 


No. The revised Constitution 
will be submitted to the people for 
approval or rejection. You will be 
free to vote “yes” or “no” on each 
proposal made by the convention. 


What will a convention have to go on 
in preparing a revised Constitution? 


A commission appointed by 
Governor McCord in 1946 and 
headed by General William L. 
Frierson of Chattanooga made a 
thorough study of our present 
Constitution and recommended 
that nine provisions be revised. 
Governor Browning and the last 
legislature endorsed these find- 
ings by authorizing this special 
election to vote on calling a con- 
vention limited to these nine 
points. 


What are the nine parts of the Con- 
stitution that can be revised? 


These are the points: 

1. Amen@ments: Change the 
amending process to provide a 
workable method for submitting 
amendments to popular vote. 


In the special election on November 8, 1949, this question, in 
brief, will appear on your ballot: Shall a convention be held in 
May, 1950, to revise nine specified sections of the state Con- 
stitution? A majority of those voting in November must vote 
"For" in order to bring about some badly needed changes in 


our Constitution. 


2. Taxation: The present Con- 
stitution provides that all proper- 
ty be taxed alike. The proposed 
change would permit the classifi- 
cation of property for taxation. 

3., 4., and 5. The Legislature: 
(1) Increase the pay of legislators 
from $4 to $10 a day. (2) Makea 
majority instead of two thirds of 
the members of each house con- 
stitute a quorum. (3) Apportion 
senators and representatives ac- 
cording to population as shown by 
the Federal census instead of ac- 
cording to the number of qualified 
voters. 

6. and 7. The Governor: (1) 
Increase the term of the Governor 
from two to four years. (2) Per- 
mit the Governor to veto items in 
revenue and appropriation bills 
which he regards unwise. 

8. The Poll Tax: Change the 
mandatory provision for a poll 
tax to provide that the Legis- 
lature “may but is not required” 
to attach a poll tax to the right to 
vote. 

9. Home Rule: (1) Provide 
home rule for municipalities and 
counties. (2) For uniform sys- 
tems of city charters to be pre- 
scribed by the General Assembly. 
(3) Permit the consolidation of 
city and county governmental 
functions. 


It should be stated that while 
the convention will be limited to 
these nine fields, it would not be 
bound by the exact suggestions 
of the commission. 

Can | have anything to say about the 
kind of changes made by the conven- 
tion? 

Yes. First by voting to hold a 
convention; second by selecting 
men and women of the highest 
type to serve as delegates; and 
third by promoting public discus- 
sion of the issues. All citizens of 
the state and all organizations 
will have the right to submit sug- 
gestions or may oppose the sug- 
gestions offered by others. So we 
can all take part in revising our 
state Constitution. 


If the Constitution was good enough 
for my Grandfather, isn't it good 
enough for me? 


Would you want to wear your 
Grandfather’s coat or drive his 
car? Either one would be less 
serious than trying to govern a 
modern state like Tennessee along 
lines suited to Tennessee in 1870. 
The whole theory of democratic 
government rests on the assump- 
tion that the people will contin- 
ually adapt the government to 
their needs. 


Good government, efficiency and economy require that we keep the machinery of gov- 
ernment up to date. Revision and improvements are essential if Tennessee is to keep pace 


with other states. 


VOTE AND URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO VOTE “FOR” A 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


Prepared by 


The Tennessee League of Women Voters 
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MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


CHARLENE WILLIS 


HE theme selected for Ameri- 

can Education Week in 1949, 
“Making Democracy Work,” could 
not have been more appropriately 
selected. Less than two centuries 
ago our American freedom was 
sought and won and in the brief 
years since, our country has been 
the standard bearer for that de- 
mocracy. The American people 
have recognized education as one 
of the foundation stones of our 
freedom and because of this, each 
succeeding generation has en- 
deavored to inculcate both ap- 
preciation and inspiration in the 
minds of its citizens. 

Democracy is the hope of the 
world and it is in the schools of 
America that ovr boys and girls 
learn how to make that democracy 
work. It is in our schools that 
they get a basic concept of respect 
for the individual. It is in our 
schools that they learn the ABC’s 
of citizenship, how to live to- 
gether, and the reasons for put- 
ting faith in people and then 
depending on them for life and 
growth of a free government. 

Democracy depends upon the 
intelligence of the many rather 
than the select few. Therefore, 
careful planning is necessary to 
insure the success of anv program 
as great as American Education 
Week which is just ahead of us, 
November 6-12. 


Public Relations 


In planning for our observance 
we want to develop programs 
showing how our schools are 
teaching appreciation for the 
American way of life. We want to 
stress the vital relationship of 
public education to our American 
freedom, to our national security 
and to our friendship with the 
rest of the world. In the develop- 
ment of our general theme, ‘““Mak- 
ing Democracy Work,” we want 
to try to familiarize Tennessee 
people with Tennessee schools and 
with their efforts to strengthen 


the foundations of freedom and 
instill proper ideals and attitudes 
toward mankind. 

On Sunday “The Worth of the 
Individual”; on Monday, “Edu- 
cational Opportunity”; Tuesday, 
“Responsible Citizenship”; Wed- 
nesday, “Health and Safety”; 
Thursday, “Home and Community 
Obligations”; Friday, “Our Free- 
dom and Security”; and Saturday, 
“Next Decade in Education”—all 
should express our concern for the 
future of our boys and girls 
through education in a democracy. 

Our churches, P.T.A., and the 
civic organizations can help us 
greatly in this observance. Let us 
move to close the gap between our 
organizations and utilize them to 
the fullest. 


Movie and Radio Aids 


Some of the suggested helps our 
local associations will want to use 
include materials furnished by the 
N.E.A. and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. A two minute 








movie trailer, “Making Democ- 
racy Work,” a _ twenty-minute 
sound film, “The Sixth Chair,” 
and the teacher recruitment film 
in sound and color, “Why I Want 
to be a Teacher,” should be added 
to your must list. 

Short skits usable for both 
radio and assembly programs may 
be obtained from N.E.A. The 
services of local radio stations for 
general information concerning 
your schools will prove an invalu- 
able aid. 
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Newspapers will devote some 
space to both announcements and 
news stories of the week. 
Churches will cooperate by con- 
ducting at least one Sunday Serv- 
ice on the “Worth of the Indi- 
vidual.” The P.T.A., American 
Legion, Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, 
Exchange, Chamber of Commerce, 
and the other half dozen civic 
organizations found in most com- 
munities will welcome a speaker. 
It may be either a student or 
faculty member from the school. 
or some other person interested 
in the welfare of the school. This 
is a wonderful opportunity to de- 
velop a good public relations pro- 
gram with the civic organizations 
in every community. 


Hospitality 

Enliven the open house occa- 
sion, too. Let it be informal, in- 
formative and full of hospitality. 
Decide upon a pattern of school 
visitation that will best fit your 
situation and make it an occasion 
never to be forgotten by your 
visitors. 

Why not add a little different 
feature to your visiting this year? 
Have you ever tried open house 
for a week; special features in 
demonstration teaching; student 
exhibits; classroom tours; con- 
ference periods for visitors ; using 
school buses to transport visitors 
to the school; parent receptions 
or radio programs conducted 
from the classroom? Why not 
have your school board issue an 
invitation to the public to visit 
the schools? 


Calendar of Events 


Do you send a calendar of 
events to the office of the county 
superintendent, State Department 
of Education and Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association? They are 
interested in what you are doing. 

Whatever type of activity you 
develop during American Educa- 


(Continued on page 42) 














OCAL education associations 

in Tennessee have improved 
greatly in the past few years. The 
ninety-five county associations 
and the twenty-six city groups 
are functioning better than ever 
before. Because the Tennessee 
Education Association can be- 
come no stronger than these local 
groups, and because so much of 
the success of a state program 
depends upon these locals, it is 
our desire to see the best organi- 
zation possible developed in each 
of them. To this end, we are offer- 
ing as much help as we can from 
the state office to the officers and 
committee chairmen in each local 
association. 


Planning the Year's Work 


By this time, no doubt, com- 
mittees have been appointed, pro- 
grams have been planned and 
projects are underway for this 
year. It is most important that 
this work be done early in the 
year and that all plans be made 
with the idea in mind of carrying 
out the objectives set up for the 
year. Committees should have 
definite work under way and 
should not be appointed just for 
the sake of having committees. 

Stimulating programs, active 
committees, worthwhile projects, 
and a well organized, smooth 
functioning association are excel- 
lent means of building public sup- 
port. If people in a city or county 
are impressed by the way the 
teachers’ association carries on 
its business, they are likely to 
have a better opinion of the ability 
of the teachers. Careful planning 
will make this possible. 


New Manual for Locals 


For the past few years, the 
T.E.A. has offered locals the use 
of a bulletin, “Your Local Asso- 
ciation at Work.” We are now at 
work on a revision of this bulletin 
and the revised edition is available 
in mimeographed form. We do 





Wy = Field Santee Program 


Can We Help You? 


not propose this as the answer 
to all questions, but we do believe 
that it will prove of help to those 
who use it. Officers of associations 
should get a copy from the state 
office. If there are suggestions 
which will help your association, 
use them. 

Your suggestions as to ma- 
terials which should be added to 
or dropped from this bulletin will 
be appreciated. Send your ideas 
to the state office, and be com- 
pletely frank in your criticism. 


Visits to Locals 


Do you, as officers of locals, 
need suggestions as to your duties 
and responsibilities? Are you 
planning a yearbook for your as- 
sociation? If so, do you need 
some help? What kind of pro- 
grams are you planning? Need 
suggestions? Are your committees 
appointed and at work? Do you 
need ideas for them? Are you hav- 
ing problems with attendance at 
your meetings? Do you have de- 








Vote FOR 
the Constitutional Convention 
November 8 





partments in your association? 
How many social meetings do you 
have each year? When do you hold 
your meetings? 

If your association is con- 
fronted with these or other prob- 
lems, perhaps we can be of help to 
you. Give us a call and we shall 
be glad to pay a visit to your 
association. The Field Service 
staff has been increased and we 
feel that we are better prepared 
to serve you than ever before. 

The Field Service division of 
the T.E.A. offers you the follow- 
ing services to the extent that we 
have time and personnel to serve 
you: 

1. The revised bulletin for use 
of locals. 
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F. E. BASS 


Director of Field Service 


2. Discussions with local offi- 
cers and committee chairmen as 
to duties and responsibilities. 

3. Suggestions for organization 
and work of locals. 

4. Visits with the entire mem- 
bership of your association. 

5. Visits to local P.T.A. groups, 
civic clubs, etc., to help you with 
any local project you may have 
under way and with state legisla- 
tive programs. 


Cooperation with Rural Editorial 
Service 


We have an arrangement with 
Rural Editorial Service for the 
next three years which will make 
it possible for us to make a study 
of any outstanding school activi- 
ties which you may have under 
way in your school system and to 
make written reports on the proj- 
ects. Some of these write-ups may 
find their way into THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER and a few may be 
used in other state educational 
journals. 

Miss Mary Helen Crawley and 
Miss Charlene Willis will be at 
your service, if there is something 
going on in your school system 
worthy of special note. Let them 
know what you are doing, both 
in the classroom and in your local 
association, and give them an in- 
vitation to visit you. 


Schedule of Visits 


We want to visit as many asso- 
ciations this year as possible. We 
shall not make a schedule until 
you have had a chance to invite 
us. We shail try to serve those 
associations that request our serv- 
ices first. If invitations do not 
come, then we shall come to see 
you anyway. We want to help you. 
We want you to help us. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the local, state 
and national associations work 
hand in hand. 
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The P.T.A. Works With You 


MRS. W. M. McCALLUM 


President, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


N our world as we know it, it 

is extremely difficult to find 
two agencies, governmental, social 
or otherwise, that achieve the 
high cooperation that exists be- 
tween the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the 
Tennessee Education Association. 
What can be done through whole- 
hearted, intelligent cooperation 
for a common goal has most cer- 
tainly been made evident by the 
many adoptions of the T.E.A. 
legislative programs which have 
been so vigorously endorsed by 
the P.T.A. 

Not only are we able to watch 
our children in the state of Ten- 
nessee benefit from our efforts, but 
we of the P.T.A. and the T.E.A. 
can feel a surge of pride in know- 
ing that we are setting an ex- 


ample in coordinated action that 
is imperative for maximum re- 
sponse. This example is carried 
further by the recommendation 
of the T.E.A. that all teachers 
become members of their local 
Parent-Teacher Association. The 
balance of parents, teachers and 
civic-minded adults enables the 
local association to function more 
effectively. With this varied mem- 
bership, we can further develop a 
feeling of cooperation by having 
individuals of different interests 
combining their endeavors in a 
well-rounded program designed to 
promote the welfare of children 
and youth in home, school, church 
and community. This, as you 
know, is the first object of the 
Parents and Teachers Association. 

Another object of the P.T.A. 
is to bring into closer relation the 
home and the school. This enables 
parents and teachers to cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the 
child. Many unhappy situations 


in the classroom have been pre- 
vented by this closer union of the 
parents and the teacher. 

With our excellent record of 
getting things done through unity 
of action with the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is looking forward to a most suc- 
cessful year of continued coopera- 
tion. 


CONVENTION IN 
KNOXVILLE 


The eighty-second annual con- 
vention of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association will be held on 
March 23-25, 1950, in Knoxville. 

Plans are underway for a meet- 
ing of the four larger groups of 
the T.E.A. on Saturday morning, 
March 25, instead of during the 
regular section meetings. These 
groups are Administrative, Class- 
room Teachers, Vocational Educa- 
tion and Higher Education. 

Hotel reservations for the con- 
vention will be handled by a hous- 
ing bureau in Knoxville. Watch 
for announcement of the address. 








Diamonds 


The BRODNAX name on the 
box adds much to the value, 
but nothing to the cost 





Obusdinal 


The South’s Finest Jewelers 
For Over Fifty Years 


When the occasion demands quality and correctness, you will always find just what you want 


at BRODNAX 


Silver 


YOONAX 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc., Main at Monroe, Memphis 


Gift Shop 


We invite you to use our 
deferred payment plan 
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PIANOS 


KNABE 

STORY & CLARK 
GULBRANSEN 
FISCHER 
KRAKAUER 
CABLE 


- 


Nishi MY 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


Memphis Most Complete 
Sheet Music Dept. 


Complete Schirmer Library 


Every Supply For The Teacher 


WORSLEY PIANO CO. 


21 S. THIRD @ MEMPHIS 


RECONDITIONED PIANOS 
TUNING @ REPAIRS 

















327 Sterick Bldg. _ 


DANGER 


DON'T GAMBLE ON 
YOUR CHILDREN'S SAFETY 


& hb 


* 


SUPERIOR builds the Safest, Strongest, 
and most comfortable schoool buses 


in the world. 


& & & 


7 3 


Write or Call 


superior Coach Sales 


Phone 5-7893 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















Memphis Blue Print 
and Supply Co. 


Distributors of 








AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING SUPPLIES 


119 Madison Avenue Memphis, Tenn. | 


Telephone 5-1731 


{——— 























The South's Jinest--- 
One of Zmerica's Best 


AIR CONDITIONED 


HOTEL PEABODY 


Ww 


Dining Nightly 
SKYWAY 


SOUTH'S SMARTEST SUPPER CLUB 


NATIONALLY KNOWN ORCHESTRAS 


ww 


F. R. SCHUTT, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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PROGRAM 
Wihstern Sidbicn, py ARIS Educate Auasciallin 


Memphis, October 13, 14, 1949 


First General Session 
Thursday, October 13, 7:30 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding, Mrs. HILDA RoBB CAWTHON, President 
Platform Guests—City and County Superintendents of West 
Tennessee, Elementary Supervisors of West Tennessee 
|: | Si eRea ey: Sureneir ye ty.) Memphis State College 
Mr. Paul Eaheart, Directing 
Tapeh so cscciss ceca The Reverend Alfred Loaring-Clark 
Rector, St. John’s Episcopal Church, Memphis 
President’s Address....................0000. Mrs. Hilda Robb Cawthon 
pe ROR Re eerie RTT Mr. Virginius Dabney 

Announcement of Committees 


Second General Session 
Friday, October 14, 10:30 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding, Mrs. HILDA Ross CAWTHON, President 
Platform Guests—Commissioner of Education, College Presi- 
dents, President and Executive Secretary of the T.E.A., 
and Presidents of County Councils of the Parent- Teacher 
Associations in West Tennessee 
Wim 68k... .. Memphis State College 
~ Arranged by Mr. Paul Eaheart 
Invocation Rev. James D. Jenkins 
Pastor, St. Luke’s Methodist Church, Memphis 
Address RO es | eee Dr. A. D. Holt 
President, ‘National Education Association 
“Every Teacher a Guidance Teacher”... Dr. Shirley A. Hamrin 
Northwestern University 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


Third General Session 
Friday, October 14, 7:30 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding, Mrs. H1LpA RoBB CAWTHON, President 
Platform Guests—Administrative Council of T.E.A., Execu- 
tive Committee of W.T.E.A., New Sectional Officers of 
the Association. 
TRU oes cs ah ee Mr. Jesse Fox 
Memphis ‘State College 
Business Session 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Report of: 
Auditing Committee 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Necrology Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
Address.............. 


Mr. J. M. Smith 
Commissioner of Education 


Concert—8:30 P.M. 


Mr. Richard Dyer-Bennet.....:.......... “The Voice of Minstrelsy” 


ADMINISTRATIVE LUNCHEON 
Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding, E. C. STIMBERT 

Dr. S. A. Hamrin 
Northwestern University 

Business Session 

Announcements 

Election of Officers 


Ada | ssi: 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
Friday, October 14 
See Printed Program at Convention 


ART SECTION 
Friday, October 14, 9:30 A.M. 
Auditorium, Carriage Building, Memphis Academy 

of Arts, Adams and Orleans 

Presiding, CORNELIA L. WOLFE 
“Modern SculpGame o......55s5;cscsvus aba itestsaets Burton Callicott 
Instructor of Ceramics and Sculpture, 
Memphis Academy of Arts 


Discussion 
Election of Officers 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Room 200 


Presiding, Mrs. G. P. ROBERTSON 
Invocation: «5... 5555.06: stgatsteogoetendel See Mr. R. W. Massey 
President, West Tennessee Business College, Jackson 
WR UG0. 03 .45stsstassierstiaseeseae a ee Mr. Alton Harvey 
Head, Music Department, Union University, Jackson 
Accompanist,—Mrs. W. A. Chester, 
North Side High School, Jackson 


Business: 
Address, “Gregg Shorthand Simplified in the 
SiMGEYOOME’...<..2.5c.i te ee a Mr. W. W. Lewis 


Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES SECTION 
Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Peabody Hotel, English Room 


Presiding, EDITH C. DOUGLASS 
“The Octavius of Minucius Felix”’......... ...Dr. H. J. Bassett 
Professor of Latin, Emeritus, Southwestern 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Thursday, October 13, 3:30 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding, GULDA GRAVES 


Muse. .....0535.0...586h2 3h Riverside School, Memphis 
Carolyn McCalla, directing 
Address: Planning a Year’s Reading 


Program... 065.043.2102 waar Dr. Donald D. Durrell 
Dean of School of Education, Boston University 
Address: Reading and the Social Studies, Eleanor M. Johnson 
Managing Editor, American Education Press 


Friday, October 14, 2:30 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding, GULDA GRAVES 
Music Jimmy Bryan, Cummings School, Memphis 
Address : What Pye vo Do Children 
Liles: fn BOOS oo ee . Eleanor M. Johnson 
Managing Editor, American Education Press 
Address: Improving the Skills 
Program in Reading...................... Dr. Donald D. Durrell 
Dean of School of Education, Boston University 
Business 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Friday, October 14, 12:30 p.m. 
Panorama Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Luncheon, $1.75. 
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* SHELBY 
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All public rooms, | 
many guestrooms | 
Air Conditioned | 


Scott J. Stewart 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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In the Center of 


————| Everything You 


—| Want to See and 
~ | Do in Memphis 











BIBLES 


BIOGRAPHY 
JUVENILE 


SLIDES 
HANDWORK 
PICTURES 


24 North 2nd Street 





For Tennessee Teachers and Guests 


DEVOTIONAL READING 


BOOKS 


FICTION 
PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


VISUAL AID MACHINES 


GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
RECREATION PLANS 


(Mail Orders Filled ) 


THE BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


Memphis, Tenn. 























































ENGLISH SECTION 


Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody 


Presiding, Mr. JOE WOODSON, SR. 

RN EE AE I  AE E Me pe Ws Shei? Dr. H. B. Evans 
Address: “The Emerging Curriculum in English in 

era | | EE iar? Mr. Alton Copeland 

. B. Young High ‘School, Bemis, Tennessee 

daliadla “Grammar and Me, or a 

Twenty Year Struggle” ...Mrs. Worth B. Powers 
Instructor in English, Freed- Hardeman College, Henderson 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Adjournment 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 14, 12:45 P.M. 


A", King Cotton Hotel ‘ 


Presiding, ERNEST E. BALL 
Business Meeting 
“Recreation and You” Catherine Allen 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, . 
University of Tennessee 


TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, WESTERN SECTION 
Friday, October 14, 2:45 P.M. 
Parlor "A", King Cotton Hotel 
ELMA ROANE 


Luncheon, Parlor " 


Presiding, 
Business Meeting 
Report on the Constitution and By Laws of the Tennessee 
State College Physical Education Association. 
Report on the new certification requirements for health 
and physical education that are being sponsored by the 
State organization. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


Friday, October 14, 1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Louis XVI Room, Peabody Hotel 


Presiding, FRANCES RAST 
“Parents and Adolescents 
Grow Up Together” Dr. Hazel * ara 
Department of Child Development, College of 
Home Economics, University of Tennessee 
Business 
Election of Officers 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 


Friday, October 14, 9:00 A.M. 
Municipal Auditorium, East Committee Room No. I, 
Second Floor 


Presiding, J. R. MANKIN 
Address: “The Significance of Industrial Education in 
Modern Education” Dr. O. A. Hankammer 
Head, Dept. of Industrial and Vocational 
Education, Kansas State College 
Discussion F 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 


Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Claridge Hotel 


Presiding, H. S. KALTENBORN 
“Suggestions For a More Meaningful Approach in the 
Teaching of First-Year Algebra” Bjarne R. Ullisvik 
Professor of Mathematics and Administrative Assistant 
to the President, Illinois State Normal University 
“What Mathematical Knowledge is of Value *. 
Workmen in Industry” J. O’Neil 
District Sales Manager, Ford Motor iaeans 
Discussion 
Election of Officers 
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LIBRARY SECTION 


Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Mezzanine Room No. 3, King Cotton Hotel 
Presiding, MiIsS BERNICE ANDREWS 
Inveeasion: ....:.....22-4. 32 Hokies dddeke) ote ke Miss Mozelle Lundy 
Memphis State College 
Address: “The Role of the Student Assistant in the 
BOMOGl RAMONE... 65.5 2.. Gasckennsec tees Miss Fannie Schmitt 
School Libraries Consultant, State Department of 
Education, Birmingham, Alabama 
Business Session 
Adjournment 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 


Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Room 214 
Presiding, MARY RATHER LINTON 
“My Trip to Mexico and Guatemala”................ W. R. Herstein 
Memphis International Center 
“What I Find Different in American 
Schools”... Aviessnerrine eee Mlle. Jacqueline DeFond 
Memphis State 
M. DuBois, Southwestern 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


MUSIC SECTION 


Friday, October 14, 9:00 A.M. 
East Committee Room No. 2 (Second Floor}— 
Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding, GASTON TAYLOR 
Business Session 
9:30 A.M.—“‘Use of RCA Victor Record Library in 
Elementary Schools”........ ..... Dr. Gladys Tipton 
State Music Consultant 
Luncheon, Hotel dienstianul 12:30 P.M. 
“The Tennessee Story’”’... * ..Dr. Gladys Tipton 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Friday, October 14, 9:00 A.M. 
Reception Room, Ellis Auditorium 
Presiding, W. L. BOBBITT 
“Design Lacking Blueprint”............................... H. E. Rumble 
Head, Education Department, Memphis State College 


Business 
Election of Officers 


SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Hotel King Cotton, East Room, 
10th Foor 


Presiding, J. D. REDING 
Address: an with Radioactive 
Atoms”’....... Dr. E. Foster Williams 
. T. Medical School, ‘Memphis 
“Contemplated —— in the Tennessee Science Teachers 
Association Constitution” 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 








TODAY'S GREAT PIANO 





Balierin 


"Choose Your Piano 
as the Artists do"’ 








TERRY-HULL PIANO CO. 
64 So. Second St. 8-4812 


Memphis, Tenn. 











RCA |l6mm 
Projectors 


Coronet Films 


Popular Science 
Filmstrips Beseler Opaque 


March of Time Projectors 


SVE Filmstrips Viewlex Projectors 


Universal Seoscope 





Kirkpiltick Inc 


Is dedicated to foster the application of Audio-Visual devices 


as it is applied to learning 


PROFESSIONAL ADVICE IN UTILIZATION AND 
INSTALLATION OF SOUND AND VISUAL 
EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


We've Made Comparative Test So You May Select From the Best 


Kivkpaleick Ine 


250 Monroe Avenue Memphis, Tennessee 


Telephone 5-419! 














WELCOME 
TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


* 
Visit 
TOOF’S 
Famous throughout the South for 


> FINE WRITING PAPERS - GREETING CARDS 
- LEATHER GOODS - OFFICE SUPPLIES 
- PRINTING - OFFICE FURNITURE - BIBLES 


* 
S.C. TOOF & CO. 
195-203 Madison : Memphis, Tenn. 


Our 85th Year 
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Schools 


16 MM SOUND FILMS FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS 


Largest and finest selection of subjects. 
Book now for the fall term. 


Also, 16 mm sound projectors, slide and stripfilm pro- 
jectors and all visual aid equipment and accessories. 
Write for big new catalogue! 


Southern Visual Films 


686 Shrine Bldg. Memphis, Tennessee 
Phone 8-4870 











We cordially invite you toa 






demonstration of this won- 
derful instrument 





TERRY-HULL PIANO CO. 


64 So. Second 
Memphis, Tenn. 


THE BALDWIN 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 














Dyer-Bennet Hamrin 


VIRGINIUS DABNEY, Pulit- 
zer Prize winning editor of the 
RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH, 
will address the Thursday eve- 
ning general session. Mr Dab- 
ney is author of LIBERALISM 
IN THE SOUTH, BELOW THE 
PoTtoMAc: A BooK ABOUT THE 
SouTH, and Dry MESSIAH: THE 
LIFE OF BISHOP CANNON. 
SHIRLEY A. HAMRIN, pro- 
fessor of education, Northwest- 
tern University, will address 
the Friday morning general 
session and the administrative 
luncheon. Dr. Hamrin has a national reputation in 
the field of guidance. He is the author of many books 
in this field. 





Dabney 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Claridge Hotel, Rose Room 


Presiding, CLAIRE SCHWAM 
Genk Boaditer..... 2.020055 2S eee Dr. Joseph H. Parks 
Professor of History, Birmingham-Southern College 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 14, 12:30 P.M. 
Parlor, Second Floor, King Cotton Hotel 


Presiding, Mrs. RosE M. RoBINsoN 


Call to order 
Business 
Introduction of Guest Speakers................Dr. Frank A. Moore 
Director, West Tennessee Regional Health 7 
Department, Jackson ; 
“The Crippled Child and his 
Educational Needs” Dr. Alvin J. Ingram 
Orthopedic Surgeon, Campbell Clinic, 869 Madison 
Memphis 
“The Relationship of Crippled Children’s Service to 
Special Education” Dr. Robert M. Foote 
Medical Director, Crippled Children’s Service, State 
Department of Public Health, Nashville 
Announcements 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 
Please make your reservations for luncheon plates ($1.25 
each) to Miss Naomi Phillips, 3216 Given, Memphis 12, by 
Wednesday, October 12, 1949. 








Schmitt 


Ullsvik 


RICHARD DYER-BENNET will give a program of 
folk songs at the Friday evening general session. 
Mr. Dyer-Bennet is known as “The Voice of Min- 
strelsy.” Admission to this program will be by mem- 
bership cards or guest tickets. ' 


MISS FANNIE SCHMITT, school libraries consul- ; 
tant, State Department of Education, Alabama, will 
be the principal speaker for the library section. 


DR. O. A. HANKAMMER, head of the department 
of industrial and vocational education, Kansas State 
College, Pittsburg, will address the industrial and 
vocational educational section. 


BJARNE R. ULLSVIK, professor of mathematics 
and administrative assistant to the president, Illinois 
State Normal University, will address the mathema- 
tics section. 
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Are Our Public Schools 
Doing Their Job? 


(Continued from page 12) 


ment, and learn that this joy can 
be earned only by the sweat of 
their brows. 

Our nation is at a low moral ebb 
as a result of two world wars 
and the panic fear of a third. 
Certainly one way back to moral 
principles, self-discipline, and for- 
titude is to call into action from 
earliest childhood the resources 
of human energy for which the 
American spirit has always been 
noted. Our children would then 
realize that the moral force to be 
derived from strenuous individual 
and cooperative endeavor results 
in a sense of freedom, security, 
and power that no government 
can confer upon them and no gov- 
ernment can take away. 

To achieve the social orienta- 
tion of our public schools and 
develop the new curriculum and 
methods which will emerge as a 
by-product, our public schools 
need the sympathy and active 
support of the local businessmen, 
industrialists, bankers, and other 
civic leaders. All local community 
leadership must now rally around 
our public schools as the one best 
hope we have for the preservation 
and growth of a democratic 
society and the maintenance of a 
free economy. The interest of lay- 
men has always been a determin- 
ing factor in good schools. But it 
was never more needed than now. 

Moreover, if we are to live up 
to our ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all our children, we 
must take a state and nation-wide 
interest in education. We would 
not now have the serious racial 
and social problems in the over- 
crowded areas north of Columbia 
University if we had had the 
foresight and the humanity to 
help the South increase and im- 
prove its schools. The rich city of 
New York is appealing for funds 
from the Federal government to 
build more schools. It must also 
support Federal aid. to education 
for all states, if only to protect 
itself from further floods of in- 
migration from our less produc- 
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bp: Mempitie Sinan 1082 KENNER SPORTING GOODS CO. 
JULIUS GOODMAN & Distributor for Wilson 
SON Sporting Goods Co. 


Tennis Racquets Restrung 
Complete Outfits for Teams 
118 JEFFERSON AVE. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE Memphis, Tenn. Phone 37-1621 


Antique and Fine Jewelry 


Antique and Unusual Silver 


























Have a Beffer Trip to 


Fie 8 MEM a iq S 
De sh é 


an at far less cost by 


GREYHOUND 








Make your trip one of the most pleasant features of the 
convention! Enjoy extra convenience, extra comfort, and 
extra savings going by Greyhound. 





® MORE CONVENIENCE 
Frequent, well-timed schedules 










make it easy to leave and return A Lor MO 

when you wish. Greyhound FOR A Lor RE TRAVEL 

terminals are located right in the LESS MONEY; 

heart of each city. To Memphis oer ar 

© MORE RELAXATION savannah Pie: Trip’ 

Settle back in a deep-cushioned, ja 95 $3.55 
a se e 4 iver 1.60 2.9 

adjustable chair and “take it Lexington 1.20 230 
,? M hi ! Hu tii 1.95 : 

easy” all the way to Memphis matinsdon — » ia 





No traffic worries, no driving 
strain, no car trouble. 





@ MORE MILES PER DOLLAR 
Greyhound’s low fares are Amer- 
ica’s biggest bargains in travel! 
They are far lower than those 
of other public transportation 
. only 1/3 to 1/4 the cost of 
operating a private car. 


For other fares and convenient schedules, visit 
or phone your Greyhound Terminal. 


AG GREYHOUND 
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KENON TAYLOR CO. 
Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Duplicators, Office Supplies 

8 No. Front Memphis, Tenn. 

Service Since 1909 














RIDE A 


YELLOW CAB 


CALL 8-212! 

















Flowers 
For Any 
Occasion 
CALL 
Ll: 
ett 3 
FLOWER SHOP 


138 UNION 


Marye E. Mitchell 


8-0726 


Telephone } 28 


48-5528 














It Pays to 
Play 


. « | 


Lawson-Cavette 
SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


9 N. Third St. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
5-2725 


tive areas. Communities in the | 


State of New York spend as much 
as $6000 per classroom, whereas 
many a Southern school has as 
little as $100, an unbalance of 
sixty to one. A free society which 
permits such brutal inequalities 
is headed toward disaster, for 
freedom cannot be preserved 
where such injustice is allowed 
to continue. 

Clearly the new orientation of 
our schools is a national problem 
and not merely a concern of the 


professional educator. It is indeed | e 
our number one problem, for upon | ANO ng 
its solution depends our intel- | 


lectual, moral, and military de- | 


fense throughout the “cold war’”’ 
with a powerful and hostile na- 
tion which we shall have to en- 
dure for many years to come. Let 


us not play into the hands of | 
Communism by confining our- | 
selves to a defensive pattern of | 
thought and action. We can take | 
for granted the superiority of | 
our free democratic life. What we | 


dare not take for granted is the 


realization of our ideals. We need | 
to extend our civil liberties to | 
all alike, and to strengthen the | 
institutions, especially our public | 
schools, which are the foundation | 


of those civil liberties. 

The public schools have a long 
way to go before they can realize 
our ideals of equality, solidarity, 
and universal justice. But we can 


readily transform the quality and | 


quantity of our public education 
if we use the invincible human 
forces engendered by cooperative 
living and prove that our demo- 
cratic processes are more than 


equal to all the dynamic problems | 


\ 


of the day. 








DEATON CLOTHIERS 
118 Madison 
MEMPHIS 


Smart Clothing, hats, and furnishings 
A fine store for men 

















Claire's Beauty Salon 
Specializing In 
HAIR TINTING 

CALL 5-6536 126 MONROE AVE. 




















THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


®@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


—b, one — 
Peicrson &. 
a sinin bergen 
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Hritling Cafeterias 


155 Madison 
and 
75 Union 


MEMPHIS 
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Knoxville and Knoxville Merchants 


Extend a 
Cordial Welcome to 





= eee 


Members ” “ East Tennessee 
Education Association 





Just like old times . . . this year, your visit to Knoxville promises a 
pleasurable and profitable occasion. Shortages have eased consider- 
ably . . . and Knoxville shopping centers are exhibiting a brilliant ar- 
ray of Fall and Winter merchandise . . . fresh from the style centers 
of the nation. 

Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel . . . be sure to read The News- 
Sentinel. You will find a diversified display of fashion and news of 
what is new in the stores of Knoxville. 





The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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THE CITY OF KNOXVILLE 


Welcomes 


THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Once again it is Knoxville’s pleasure to 


extend greetings and a cordial welcome 


to our friends and neighbors of the East 


Tennessee Education Association. 


We hope your stay in Knoxville will be 


pleasurable and beneficial. 


Come again—and often. 


Cordially, 


James W. Elmore, Jr., Mayor 


CITY COUNCIL 


Lowell R. Blanchard 
Max Friedman 
Milton E. Roberts 
Cas. Walker 





John E. Rose 


Geo. R. Dempster 


U. G. Turner 
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PROGRAM 
East Ribeenied Edmcslion AMasaidilon 


Knoxville, October 27, 28, 1949 


Education: Its Part in Making Democracy 
W ork 


General Session 
Thursday, October 27, 2:30 P.M. 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium. 


Presiding: PRESIDENT Roy E. KINNICK, Kingsport 
2:30 America 
Oh, Tennessee—Edward Hamilton, leader ; 
Invocation—Dr. Rudolph G. Schulz, Pastor, St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Knoxville : 
2:40 Presentation of factors leading up to afternoon’s dis- 
cussion—Mr. W. Flinn Rogers, Chairman, Social 
Science Section ; 
2:50 “Constitutional Revision’—Mr. Cecil Sims, Attorney, 
Nashville : 
3:35 Questions and Discussion—Directed by Mr. Rogers 
4:00 Adjournment : 
Platform Guests: City and County Superintendents of East 
Tennessee 


General Session 
Thursday, October 27, 7:15 P.M. 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium. 


Presiding: PRESIDENT Roy E. KINNICK, Kingsport 


7:15 Concert: Central High School Band, Fountain City, 
Mr. O’dell Willis, Director 
7:40 The National Anthem ; 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag—Mr. Edward Hamil- 
ton, leader > 
7:45 Invocation—Rev. Ralph L. Murray, Pastor, Smithwood 
Baptist Church, Knoxville 
7:50 Business Session 
Nomination of officers for 1949-50 
President 
Vice-President : : 
Member of the Executive Committee from middle 
section of East Tennessee to serve from 1949-1952 
Appointment of special committees 
Other business ; asi 
8:10 Presentation of the program—President Roy E. Kinnick 
8:15 Greetings from the State Department of Education 
Honorable J. M. Smith, Commissioner 
8:30 “The Technique of Successful Living’—Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, Minister, Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York 
9:30 Adjournment 


Platform Guests: Boy Scouts of America 


General Session 
Friday, October 28, 10:30 A.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium. 


Presiding: PRESIDENT Roy E. KINNICcK, Kingsport 

10:30 The National Anthem—Mr. Edward Hamilton, leader 
Invocation—Dr. S. P. Hardin, Pastor, Church Street 
Methodist Church, Knoxville 

10:40 Greetings from the Tennessee Education Association— 
President Wright Frost, Knoxville 

10:50 “Home, School and the Child Build the Community”— 
Mrs. W. M. McCallum, President, Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 

11:05 Presentation of Plaque honoring D. S. Burleson—S. E. 
Nelson, Chattanooga 

11:20 “Experiences of an East Tennessee School Teacher 
in Deutschland”—Mr. L. G. Derthick, Chattanooga 

12:10 Adjournment 

Platform Guests: Dean D. S. Burleson; Miss Christine Burle- 
son; Divisional Heads of the State Department of 
Education; Executive Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Tennessee Education Association; Tennessee 
Commissioner of Education; former E.T.E.A. Presi- 
dents and Executive Committeemen; members of 
present Executive Committee 


General Session 
Friday, October 28, 7:15 A.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: Mr. FRANK P. SMITH, Vice-President, Decatur 
7:15 Invocation—Rev. William S. Lea, Rector, St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. Knoxville 
7:20 “The Place of Music in the School Program”—Miss 
Lila Belle Pitts, Columbia University 
7:35 All East Tennessee Chorus—Dr. James Allan Dash, 
Baltimore, Conductor 
All East Tennessee Orchestra—Dr. David Van Vactor, 
University of Tennessee, Conductor 
8:15 Presentation of Dr. A. D. Holt, President, National 
Education Association 
8:20 “Turkey—Key to the Middle East’”—Chester M. Tobin, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
8:55 Reports 
Necrology Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Treasurer 
Executive Secretary 
Election Committee, Mr. Paul P. Cate, chairman 
9:15 Installation of Officers for 1950 
9:30 Adjournment 
Platform Guests: 1948 E.T.E.A. Departmental Chairmen; 
Local Teacher Association Presidents; 1950 General 
Officers of E.T.E.A. 











MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


oy WcW~Z 
CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 




















Compliments of 


COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE 9, TENNESSEE 
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CAFETERIA — RESTAURANT 

















Next to Tennessee Theatre 2500 N. CENTRAL AVE 
608 S. GAY ST. Oy, MalhtihiL im ems 
Continuous Service Two Continuous Service 
from Convenient from 
10:45 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. Locations 6:00 A. M. to 1:00 A. M. 


At both Brown's Cafeteria Lines you see all the 
food before selecting your meals. Knoxville's two 


best places welcome the Tennessee Teachers. | 


J SO II 





DOO 
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A Sincere Friendly Welcome! 


We hope you pay us a visit while in Knoxville! Miller's has six complete shop- 
ping floors, all under one roof . . . here you can buy everything from a fur 
coat (Fashion Floor, the Third) to a piece of apple pie (Soda Grill, Down- 
stairs). Don't fail to see our new China Department, Fifth Floor . . . Fashion 
Floor, The Third . . . Fabric Center and Mademoiselle Shoe Salon, Second 





Floor. 


You'll find a convenient package checkroom Downstairs . . . the Ladies’ 
Lounge on the Balcony. Open a charge account if you like . . . Miller's de- 


livers free within 150 miles. We're looking for you! 





One of the South's Great Stores 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, 
A.B., M.A., 8.T.A., D.D., pastor 
of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York, since 1932, 
will speak to the Thursday eve- 
ning general session. Dr. Peale 
is editor of ‘“Guideposts” ; pres- 
ident of the National Temper- 
ance Society ; lecturer on public 
affairs and personal effective- 
ness; author of THE ART OF 
LIVING, YoU CAN WIN, GUIDE 
TO CONFIDENT LIVING, and co- 
author of FAITH IS THE AN- 
SWER. He also served as tech- 
nical advisor representing the Protestant Churches 
in the filming of the motion picture, “One Foot in 
Heaven.” 


LILLA BELLE PITTS, Professor of Music Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
speak to the Friday evening general session. Dr. 
Pitts has been visiting professor in summer and in- 
tersessions at the University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
State University, University of Southern California, 
Drake University, and Northwestern University, 
and was a delegate to the Anglo-American Music 
Conference in Switzerland in 1931. She served as 
president of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1942-44, and has twice visited Europe and the 
British Isles. 








LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, 
B.A., M.A., Superintendent of 
Chattanooga Public Schools, 
will speak to the Friday morn- 
ing general session. Mr. 
Derthick served on the Educa- 
tion and Religious Affairs 
Branch, Office of Military Gov- 
ernment, in Berlin during 1948. 
He is a member of the board 
of editors of THE SCHOOL Ex- 
ECUTIVE and Phi Kappa Phi. 
He was secretary to the curri- 
culum committee for the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1939-41; a member of the 1948 
yearbook committee of the Association of School 
Administrators; secretary of the Tennessee Public 
School Officers Association and president of the East 
Tennessee Superintendents Association in 1945. 


J.B. STROUD, A.B., M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D., will speak 
to the Guidance and Personnel section. Dr. Stroud 
is professor of education and psychology at the State 
University of Iowa; supervisor of the college read- 
ing program and of teacher training in special edu- 
cation, University of Iowa. He is author of Psy- 
CHOLOGY IN EDUCATION and co-author of IMPROVING 
READING ABILITY, a manual for college students. 
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To the Te dt h ers of East ‘Tennessee 


| * * * The Knoxville Teachers League recommends to you the 


Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of THE TENNESSEE 


We welcome you to Knoxville at all times and trust that 


your visit here will always be both pleasant and profitable. 


~The Knoxville Teachers League 





FORREST BALDWIN, President. 
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The “SECRETARY” 


The most efficient office cabinet made. Designed to keep alll 
your office records and supplies neat and compact right at 
your fingertips. Made of heavy gauge steel. Equipped with 
a storage compartment containing 2 adjustable shelves under 
lock and key, two letter size drawers which glide smoothly 
on roller bearings and four card file drawers for 4 x 6 cards. 
37!/." high, 30" wide, 17" deep. Olive Green or Cole 


No. 470 $3 9. 


Locks for letter size drawers available at 
$2.00 per drawer 


OLIVER OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


914 N. Central Ave. — Phone 5-2136 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Welcome  tTER 


YOUR KNOXVILLE J. C. PENNEY STORE 
AGAIN WELCOMES YOU, E.T.E.A. AND 
AGAIN WE CONGRATULATE YOU AND 
THANK YOU FOR THE WONDERFUL SERV- 
ICE YOU ARE RENDERING TO OUR TEN- 
NESSEE YOUTH. TO YOU WHO GIVE 
KNOWLEDGE, BUILD STRONG CHARAC- 
TERS WE PLEDGE OUR SUPPORT. 


YOU ARE ALWAYS WELCOME AT 
PENNEY'S . . . AND WE SHALL STRIVE TO 
SERVE YOU EFFICIENTLY AND COUR- 
TEOUSLY. THIS YEAR WE'RE SAYING "IT'S 
PENNEY'S FOR EVERYTHING FOR BACK-TO- 
SCHOOL AT DOWN-TO-EARTH PRICES" 
AND WE MEAN EVERYTHING FOR TEACHER, 
TOO! 


Operating Over 1600 Stores 
Throughout the Nation 


AT PENNEY'’S... 
































hnoxville Hotels Welcome 
Uelegates of —?. t & 


A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at Any of Our Fine Hotels 














ANDREW JOHNSON ARNOLD COLONIAL 
E. B. BRASWELL, Manager CHAS. GILLESPIE, Manager CHARLES NEWSOM, Manager 
FARRACGUT PARK ST. JAMES 


R. B. NEIGHBORS, Manager ROE CREASMAN, Manager 


Knoxville Hotel Association 


L. T. GRAY, Manager 
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CHESTER M. TOBIN, A.B. 
cum laude, is a world traveler, 
author and _ lecturer. He 
coached the first Turkish Track 
and Field team ever to compete 
in the Olympic Games in Paris, 
1924; was Honorary Advisor 
for the Chinese Team in the 
World Olympics in Los An- 
geles, 1932, and for the Chinese 
team to the Far Eastern Olym- 
pics, Manila, 1934. He was an 
active member of the Rotary 
Club of Shanghai for many 
years and is an honorary mem- 
ber of Rotary International. Mr. Tobin is author of 
TURKEY—A KEY TO THE FAST and has an article on 
Turkey for the new issue of LANDS AND PEOPLES. 


JAMES ALLAN DASH, Mus. 
B., M.A., Mus. D., will direct 
the All East Tennessee Chorus 
Friday evening. Dr. Dash is 
musical director of the B&O 
Railroad, Radio Station WBAL 
and WBAL-TV, Goucher Col- 
lege, the First Methodist 
Church of Baltimore, the Phila- 
delphia Bach Festival Society 
and the Baltimore Institute of 
Music. From Berlin in 1937, 
he made a world-wide broad- 
cast of the Messiah. He made 
his debut in Carnegie Hall con- 
ducting the Verdi Requiem with 80 men of the NBC 
Symphony. He conducted the first American per- 
formance of Brahms’ Rinaldo, the world premiere 
of Franz Bornchein’s symphonic poem Joy over the 
NBC network, and conducted 2400 men at the Great 
White Plains Convention of the Associated Male 
Choruses of America. 


DAVID VAN VACTOR, B.M., 
M.M., University of Tennessee, 
will conduct the All East Ten- 
nessee Orchestra Friday eve- 
ning. Mr. Van Vactor, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 1931-43, became the 
protege of Frederick Stock and 
was granted the Frederick 
Stock Conducting Scholarship 
in 1939, which he held until 
1942. He has had wide expe- 
rience as a teacher of theory 
and composition. He won the 
New York Philharmonic $1,000 
prize for Symphony in D, the Society for the Publi- 
cation of American Music award for Quintet for 
Flute and Strings, and the Juilliard prize for Over- 
ture to a Comedy No. 2. He has been commissioned 
to write works for the Ravinia Festival Association, 
the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, the Saiden- 
burg Symphonietta, and the United States Marines. 
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* 
Buy Victory Bonds 
* 


WELCOME 


CHOOSE YOUR 
JEWELRY 
and 
GIFTS 


From the Largest and Most Complete Stock in 
the Entire Southland 


"IT'S EASY TO PAY—THE ROYAL WAY" 
Open An Account By Mail 


x kk 


ROYAL 
JEWELERS 


Twenty-eight Years Serving East Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE—MARYVILLE—OAK RIDGE 























Special Note to 


. ais 


We Hope You Enjoy Your Visit to Knoxville 
a = 


Authorized Dealers in 
Textbooks Work Books School Supplies 
College Textbooks—New and Used 


| KNOX COUNTY BOOK COMPANY 


711 South Gay Street Phone 4-2177 


O  @& 


VOL BOOK EXCHANGE 


805 South Fifteenth Street Phone 3-5024 
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CECIL SIMS, attorney from 
Nashville, will speak at the 
Thursday afternoon general 
session. He is secretary to the 
Governor’s Commission on 
Constitutional Revision and has 
been a significant figure in 
spearheading the cause for 
constitutional revision in Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Sims has played 
a prominent part in bringing 
about prefacing litigation in 
higher courts to determine the 
constitutionality of a proposed 
constitutional revision referen- 
dum. 

J. M. SMITH, Commissioner of Education for the 
State of Tennessee, will bring greetings from the 
Department of Education at the Thursday evening 
general session. 











Welcome Teachers! 


VISIT GEORGE'S 


2 Complete Stores 


HOME CENTER 


and 


MAIN STORE 


bat 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Everything for the Family 
and Home 




















WRIGHT W. FROST, president, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, will speak to the Friday morning 
general session. 

MRS. W. M. McCALLUM, president of the Tennes- 
see Congress of Parents and Teachers, will speak to 
the Friday morning general session. 

EDNA ATKINSON, A.B., will 
speak to the School Secretaries 
section. Miss Atkinson,. school 
accountant, has been in the 
Business Administration Office 
of the Oak Park and River For- 
est High School since 1926. She 
is particularly interested in the 
position of the educational sec- 
retary in the educational world. 
She is a charter member of the 
Illinois Association of School 
Secretaries; served as treasur- 
er of the National Association 
of School Secretaries, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, and is now president of 
the National Association. 


MURIEL W. BROWN, B.A., 
M.A., Ph.D., Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington, will speak 
to the Home Economics section. 
Dr. Brown helped to establish 
one of the first trade schools 
for girls in America. She is 
acting consultant in Family 
Life Education; vice-president 
of the National Council on 
Family Relations and has writ- 
ten numerous articles on 
phases of family life education. 
She has just returned from 
Germany where she served as 
special consultant for the War Department for three 
months. 








SARAH CHAPEL, hostess Ben 
Lippen Conference, Asheville, 
North Carolina, will speak to 
the Bible section. She has a 
wide experience of Bible teach- 
ing, including fifteen years 
teaching children, fulltime 
teaching to 900 pupils in Rock- 
wood schools, an adult Bible 
class for sixteen years, chil- 
dren’s work for Philadelphia 
Presbyterians, and twenty-one 
years as an elementary teacher 
in Union City. Miss Chapel 
studied at the University of 
Tennessee, Memphis State, and Columbia Bible Col- 
lege. 

MILDRED ENGLISH, B.S., M.A., Ed.D., acting 
chairman, Division of Teacher Education at Georgia 
State College for Women, will speak to the A.C.E. 
and Elementary Supervisors sections. She has served 
on the Commission on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education; was a member of the Educa- 
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tion Division, Military Government for Germany; is 
a member of two panels of the Commission on Aid 
to Occupied Areas, one on General Education and 
the other on Teacher Education. Dr. English has 
served as Director of the Laboratory School, Georgia 
State College for Women, since 1935. 


KATE V. WOFFORD, A.B., 
M.A., Ph.D., chairman of the 
department of elementary edu- 
cation, University of Florida, 
will speak to the elementary 
principals section. She is au- 
thor of two college textbooks, 
and TEACHING IN SMALL 
SCHOOLS. Dr. Wofford has 
been president of the South 
Carolina State Teachers Asso- 
ciation; president of the Rural 
Education Department of 
N.E.A.; member of Board of 
Trustees, N.E.A., for seven 
years; member of the U.S. Educational Mission to 
Korea in 1948; and Delta Kappa Gamma award win- 
ner, 1948. 





PAUL H. FALL, A.B., M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D., president of 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, 
since 1940, will speak to the 
College, Education and Psy- 
chology, and Deans of Women 
and Girls groups. Dr. Fall was 
science teacher at St. Charles, 
Ill., high school 1914-15; he has 
since taught at Houghton Col- 
lege and Seminary, Oberlin, 
and Williams. He was chemist 
for E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company 1918-20. He has 
been secretary to the chemistry 
education division of the Chemistry Society since 
1939, and is a member of Sigma Xi. 


VERNE C. FRYKLUND, A.B., 
M.A., Ph. D., president of the 
Stout Institute, Wisconsin, will 
speak to the Industrial Arts 
section. He is a veteran of 
World Wars I and II and a 
colonel in the Army Reserve 
Corps. Dr. Fryklund was a 
member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; super- 
visor of Detroit, Michigan, 
schools; and is author of sev- 
eral books. He has recently 
returned from Japan where he 
prepared certification stand- 
ards for the training of vocational teachers in Japa- 
nese colleges. 


PEDRO VILLA FERNANDEZ, Division of Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Florida, will 
speak to the Modern Language section. 
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Welcome E.T.E.A. 
TOOLEY—MYRON STUDIOS 


The South's Foremost 
Photographers 
325 W. Clinch 


Knoxville, Tenn. Phone 4-0637 























KNOXVILLE 
SPORTING GOODS CoO. 


Wholesale and Retail 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL SPORTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Telephone 3-2212 
710 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


























A SUGGESTION 
While in Knoxville Meet Your 
Friends at 


Byerley’ 


Cafeteria 


1506-8 West Cumberland Avenue 
NEAR U. OF T. CAMPUS 































Morticians 
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@ ARVIN RADIOS 


418 SOUTH GAY STREET 
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The South's Most Beautiful Furniture 
@ HAMMOND ELECTRIC ORGANS 
@ WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCES 
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C. D. GAITSKELL, Director 
of Education, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Canada, 
will speak to the Art section. 
He has organized art education 
workshops for teachers; is au- 
thor of ART EDUCATION IN THE 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO and ART 
AND CRAFTS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 








HAROLD B. GILBRETH, A.B., A.B. in Commercial 
Education, M.A., Ed.D., will speak to the Business 
Education section. Dr. Gilbreth is professor of com- 
merce, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
and editor for Basic Business Education, UBEA 
ForRUM. He has served as president of the Southern 
Business Education Association and of the state as- 
sociation of business teachers. He is author of more 
than forty articles, monographs and bulletins deal- 
ing with business education. 


J. MARSHALL HANNA, 
Ed.D., professor of business 
education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will speak to the business 
education section. He has 
served as visiting professor and 
lecturer at a number of univer- 
sities and is author of several 
textbooks in the field of busi- 
ness education and numerous 
professional articles. Dr. 
Hanna is the winner of the 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
award and chairman of the 
Joint Publications Commission. 
RUSSELL A. HUNT, field agent in agronomy, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, will speak to the agriculture 
section. 


W. EDGAR MARTIN, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., assistant 
specialist for biological sciences, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will speak to the science section. Dr. Martin 
has served as laboratory teacher in secondary sci- 
ence, Community Workshop, Hastings, Michigan, 
critic teacher in secondary sciences, University High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and head of the divi- 
sion of science and mathematics, Moorhead (Minne- 
sota) State Teachers College. He is a member of 
Kappa Rho Sigma, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Phi Kappa Phi, and was a Burke Aaron Hinsdale 
Scholar. 


JAY B. NASH, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., chairman of the 
department of physical education, New York Uni- 
versity, will speak to the health education section. 
He was instructor of education, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1915-18, and has been at N.Y.U. since 1926. 
Dr. Nash is president of the American Academy of 
Physical Education; president of the School Health 
and Physical Education section of N.E.A.; and a 
member of the American Association for Physical 
Education. His awards include a medal for notable 
service by the Royal Hungarian College of Physical 
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Education and the Luther Halsey Gulick medal for 
distinguished service in physical education and allied 
fields. 

HUBERT McNEILL POTEAT, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
professor of Latin, Wake Forest College, North 
Carolina, will speak to the Latin group. Dr. Poteat 
is a past president of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South; past vice-president of 
the American Classical League; past president of the 
North Carolina Literary and Historical Association ; 
and guest professor of Latin in summer sessions of 
Columbia University, 1924-42. He is a Phi Beta 
Kappa, Deputy Imperial Potentate of the Shrine of 
North America; and author of eight books and nu- 
merous articles. 

IDA RHODES, B.A., M.A., Applied mathematics 
division, National Bureau of Standards, will speak 
to the mathematics section. 


JOHN M. RIDGWAY, B.A., M.A., will speak to the 
attendance teachers. Mr. Ridgway’s teaching expe- 
rience ranges from the one-room school to a thirty- 
teacher school. He is visiting professor at More- 
head State Teachers College and the University of 
Kentucky; past president of the Lexington Teachers 
Association; past president of the Kentucky Attend- 
ance Officers Association; he is active in writing of 
legislation pertaining to child labor, revision of the 
juvenile court procedures and qualifications for at- 
tendance workers, and chairman of the executive 
committee of the National League to Promote School 
Attendance. 
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| Emphasize the Fundamental 


The New Inpivipvat Corrective EXeRrcIsEs are enjoyable courses 


— 


that develop effective language expression. Sentence sense is 
stressed in conjunction with the study of grammar fundamentals. 
(Grades 2-6) 

The We Spett ano Write books are based on the words children 
actually use in their writings and the grade in which they write 
them—a complete spelling course correlated with a supplementary 
writing program. (Grades 1-8) 

The Growinc Up witH ARITHMETIC series contributes to the 
development of arithmetic facts, skills, and understanding through 
practical real-life activities and meaningful reading problems. 
(Grades 1-8) 

Puzzte Paces direct the happy, everyday experiences of children 
into learning activities and insure their development of word 
analysis, reading skills, number concepts, creative ability, and mus- 
cular coordination. (Grades 1 and 2) 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


THE McCORMICK - MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio 
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Serving Librarians 
Satisfactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 
At Our Plant 
kkk 


A HABIT 


We Shall Always Maintain 
* & & 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
BINDINGS 


Prebound 


Books 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


Library 
Rebinding 
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READING FOR INTEREST 
REVISED 


By PAUL WITT¥ AND OTHERS 


A superior basal reading series for Grades 1-6 
now revised to keep abreast of new research 
in reading and child development. Written and 
illustrated by children’s favorite authors and 
artists in collaboration with outstanding edu- 
cators. Practice books for the primers and 
readers supplement the series. With Teachers’ 
Guides. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
50 Pryor St., N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Tennessee Agent: 
Mr. W. T. Stevens 
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ELLIS & ERNEST 
DRUG STORES 


1500 West Cumberland 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Delicious Sandwiches and 
Drinks at the Corner 
of the Campus 








BREAD CAKE 


American Bakeries 
Company 


1212 North Central Avenue 
Dial 4-3631 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











TEACHERS 


>. 
Welcome to Our Store 


ALL-WOOL SUITS 
29.50 and 32.50 


GABARDINE TOP COATS 
24.50 and 29.50 


GLEN-MORE CLOTHES 


22 East Market Square 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











SAVE BY MAIL 


@ It’s easy to save by mail with 
a Tennessee Valley Bank Sav- 
ings Account. While you are 
in Knoxville for the E.T.E.A. 
Convention, drop by the bank 
and any officer will be happy 
to give you all the details. 


Member F.D.1.C. 


The Tennessee Valley Bank 


C_AuTnOrizen < 





414 West Clinch Ave. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











John Dewey 


(Continued from page 15) 


and has since gone through nu- 
merous printings. Although brief 
as compared with Mr. Dewey’s 
other works, it is a major contri- 
bution to educational philosophy. 
In it he frowns upon labels which 
produce and prolong conflict, and 
interprets education as the sci- 
entific method by means of which 
man studies his world, acquires 
cumulatively knowledge of mean- 
ings and values the outcomes of 
which may be used for further 
critical study and intelligent liv- 
ing. With reference to the tradi- 
tionalist and extreme progressive, 
he virtually said a plague on both 
your houses. Standing alone 
neither will suffice. Curriculum 
study groups throughout the 
country have used this little vol- 
ume in their effort to find a posi- 
tive philosophy of experience and 
education, a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

The experimentalists, Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, and Bode, and their 
students, like Rousseau and other 
naturalists, have not hesitated to 
subject the philosophy and prac- 
tice of the traditional school to 
caustic criticism. In addition 
they have looked to the progres- 
sive movement to develop a school 
in which the constructive princi- 





ples they advocate can be effec- | 
tively applied. The names Dewey, | 
Kilpatrick and Bode have been | 


linked inseparably in the great ef- 


fort to liberalize public education. | 


However much they may disagree 
on terminology and on particular 
points of emphasis, they have 


been as one on certain basic edu- | 


cational conceptions such as 
“growth,” “reconstruction of ex- 
perience,” “remaking of life,” 
and the like. 
sonable to say that Bode and 
Kilpatrick have been the truly 
great interpreters of John 
Dewey’s philosophy. Perhaps it 
would be reasonable to say also 


Perhaps it is rea- | 





that they have helped in a meas- | 


ure to develop this system of phi- 
losophy. Certainly they have 
rendered more explicit many of 
his conceptions. Mr. Bode, as a 
guest lecturer at Peabody during 
the past summer, said in a com- 
munication to his friends back 
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2106 Pierce Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 


BOOTH NO. 22 
East Tennessee Education Association 
Knoxville, October 27-28 
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Everything for Every Sport 


SPORTING GOODS 
304 South Gay Street 
Phone 3-8790 
TAB STERCHI 


max friedman, W«. 


Knoxville. Tennessee 





School Honor Sweaters 
and Chenile Letters 
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TENNESSEE CAFE 
411 West Clinch, Knoxville, Tennassee 


SIZZLING STEAKS—CHOPS 
DINNERS 


Our Motto: "Quality Food Well Prepared" 








WYNN'S CLOTHING CO. 
Men's and Boys Clothing 
At Factory Prices 
401 Wall Avenue 
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WOODRUFF'S 


Furniture—Hardware 
Appliances—Housewares 
Toys 
KNOXVILLE 








SPENCE SHOE CO. 


430 South Gay Street 
We Shoe the Whole Family 








W. C. SHARP 
DRUG STORES NOS. | & 3 
The Prescription Stores 


HAL DICK'S STORE 
2067 N. Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phones: Dial 3-5139, 3-5130, 2-9368 








MORGAN ICE CO. 
1401 North 6th 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Telephone 3-5121 








Brockway Crouch 
Flower Craft 
2233 West Cumberland Avenue 
Phone 3-3236 








Cowan and Louise Bishop 
Bishop’s Sandwich Grill 
Plate Lunches 


Phone 2-9935 Broadway and Kenyon 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











CLARK AND JONES, INC. 


Everything Musical 


510 S. Gay St. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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home in Columbus, “I shall al- 
ways be grateful for the patience 
and good will with which the 
folks back home permitted me to 
talk on and on and in this way 
gave me a chance to find out what 
it really was that I was talking- 
about. It had seemed the best and 
the only way open to me to gain 
an understanding of the teachings 
of John Dewey, our great philoso- 
pher of democracy and educa- 
tion.” 

A summary of Mr. Bode’s five 
lectures appeared in the July 1949 
issue of THE PEABODY REFLECTOR. 
One year ago the same publica- 
tion carried the five lectures of 
Mr. Kilpatrick who was Pea- 
body’s guest for a week. While 
these lectures were not designed 
for that purpose, each of the 
series, with the opportunity for 
discussion which accompanied 
them, contributed inevitably to a 
better understanding of Mr. 
Dewey. 

How can we observe appropri- 
ately the ninetieth birthday of 
America’s foremost educator? 
Perhaps the cue lies deep in the 
future. It may be that through 
the centuries the teachers of 
America will go on _ seeking 
through the pages of history an 
adequate understanding of the 
twentieth century philosopher 
even as our generation is impelled 
to recapture the wisdom of the 
Rousseaus, Pestalozzis, Herbarts, 
Froebels, Darwins, and others. 
This is entirely likely when we 
view it in the broad way which 
time alone permits. It would 
seem that we who live contempo- 
raneously with John Dewey 
should seek and find in our times 
a better understanding of just 
what he is all about. Such a con- 
cern on our part would not only 
acrue to the benefit of the chil- 
dren we teach and the society in 
which we live but make more ex- 
plicit the work of teachers yet 
unborn. The highest compliment 
one can pay a man is to become 
sincerely interested in under- 
standing him. On Thursday, Oc- 
tober 20, it may be that some of 
us will pause in the routine of the 
day and remember that the phi- 
losophy of John Dewey is at its 
best when understood. 
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In Knoxville It's 


Tiller’s 


POTATO CHIPS—PEANUTS 
SANDWICHES 
1706 North Broadway 








EAT LAY’S 
POTATO CHIPS 


Gardner Products Co. 
2614 Bond Ave. 2-2816 








For 
School Supplies 


S. H. KRESS & CO. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








Compliments of 


Rogers Dry Cleaning 


6 Emory Park Phone 4-2737 








BEELERS BOOTERY 
312 W. Clinch Ave. 
for 
Shoes of Beauty 
FIT and COMFORT 








Compliments of 
WEAVER'S 
RESTAURANT 


619 SOUTH GAY 








TODD & ARMISTEAD 
COMPANY 
Knoxville’s Leading Prescription 
Store—Market and Clinch 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
Dial 2-2131 








MOSER'S CLOTHING STORE 
317 Wall Ave. _ 


Knoxville, Tenn. 














Compliments of the 


HUB DEPARTMENT STORE 
29 West Market Square 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Serving You Since ‘22 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
ANNOUNCES 


11 SIGNIFICANT 
NEW FILMS! 


Opening its...and your 


Greatest School Year 








Benjamin 
Franklin 
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Thomas 
Jefferson 











Produced in col- 
laboration with 











Henry 

: Carl Van D 

Fenimore Wadsworth § nd Yan otnee 

Cooper Longfellow § leading author- 
ities: Leon How- 








ord, Howard M. 
Jones, Julian P. 
Boyd and Rob- 
ert E. Spiller. 


SIX MORE NEW FILMS 





Living Forest Series 
In Full Color 

@ The Forest Grows 

@ The Forest Produces 

© Forest Conservation 

AND 

A Visit with Cowboys 
Care of the Skin 
Save Those Teeth 


Write now for prints 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 
Wilmette 


Illinois 











Peace Comes in Little Pieces 
(Continued from page 13) 
tionality. They are universal. 


And teachers, by simply reiterat- 
ing examples, can help their pu- 


pils to realize that this is true. 


Partners for Peace 


Boys and girls need to know 
about the agencies and move- 
ments to promote peace. They 


need to know, for example, that | 
while UNESCO recognizes clearly | 
the barriers of distance, poverty, | 


and wrong notions, still it accepts 
the task of helping the people of 


the world get in touch with one | 


another. It is still aiming at the 


free movement of people and 


ideas. 


UNESCO says in effect, “When | 


people know and understand one 


another, they do not fear and sus- | 


pect.” It works, therefore, on the 
job of removing illiteracy, of 
translating and circulating print- 
ed matter. It prepares and dis- 
tributes audio-visual materials. It 
sponsors the exchange of students 
and teachers between countries. 
Boys and girls in today’s class- 


rooms will gain from the work | 
which UNESCO is doing, and | 


they need to know what that work 


is. The student exchange program | 


will be of special concern to them, 
for its effectiveness will depend 
upon how many of today’s high 


school boys and girls become ex- | 


change students during college. 
The school supplements its 
classroom program by the school- 
wide or community activities 
which make boys and girls assets 


to the peace-promoting forces of | 
the world. We can’t participate | 


intelligently in world government 
if we haven’t participated intelli- 
gently in local or school govern- 
ment. 

School organizations offer op- 
portunities for group work 
through which skill in democratic 
processes may be gained. Those 
are precisely the skills needed in 
the larger community, nation, and 
world groups. Any teacher, there- 
fore, who contrives to have the 
school provide situations in which 


such skills are developed is con- | 


5 WINSTO 


tributing to world peace. 
“All of these suggestions for 
promoting world peace through 













. TIPS FOR 
we TEACHERS 


Chuck your antediluvian wall 
charts as so many teachers 
have done. The best idea in 
reading readiness is in two 
big, beautiful, meaningful 
books—one with just pic- 
tures and one with pictures 
and 52 basic words. Both 
are woven around the char- 
acters created for EASY GROWTH IN 
READING. 


Sooner or later every one of your pupils 
must know something about insurance, 
social security, instalment buying, taxes, 
savings, or investments. To give them this 
“know-how” you teach the kind of prac- 
tical mathematics that helps in everyday 
life. Where can you find it? In Dr. Gross- 
nickle’s new GENERAL MATHE- 
MATICS which offers 3790 problems with 
social applications; 1667 of them compu- 
tational; and 2123, thought type. 


“‘Who is Admiral Byrd?” If your pupils 
want to know, they have available a single 
inexpensive source of simple reference. In 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, names of famous persons, in- 


cluded right in the main word list, have 


been selected for (1) general importance 
(2) special interest to boys and girls and 
(3) relation to the curriculum. Write for 
school dictionary analysis. 


A strip of forest land extends across North 
America, Europe, and Asia. Inhabitants of 
this strip, although in three different con- 
tinents, have many characteristics in com- 
mon. You can easily explain this 
geographic feature to your class if you use 
NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD 
inOUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES. 
In this text, there are 22 pages, each de- 
voted to a two-color, pole-centered map 
showing the location and extension of the 
region being discussed and a photograph 
portraying the main activity or character- 
istic of the region. 


October is the month to furbish your li- 
brary in preparation for Book Week. The 
WINSTON PRICE LIST, pp. 20-24, gives 
you our leading library titles. For com- 
plete description, ask for library booklet. 


ADVENTURES IN 
READING—a three- 
book series for Grades 7, 
8, 9—-solves the prevalent 
problem of where to ob- 
tain material with teen- 
age interest but sub- 
grade difficulty. 
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1010 Arch St. 


Phila. 7 
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What are YOUR chances? 


What are your chances of escaping the heavy and 
unexpected expenses of accidental injury, when the 
records show that— 


DURING AN AVERAGE YEAR 





Type of Persons Permanent 
Accident Injured Impairments 
WORN ik belek Sats wage 1,000,000 100,000 
Home ..... ARN ERE RLS... 5,000,000 140,000 
Occupational .......... acgeeesecsenoateseeoseesi aOR 90,0000 
All Other ..... ee eee . 2,600,000 50,000 
TOTALS 10,600,000 380,000 
The thoughtless act of the other fellow .. . a careless 
driver ...aslippery sidewalk ...a torn stair carpet 
. a defective ladder... or just sitting in a draught 


can take you off the payroll tomorrow—and increase your living costs for days, 
weeks, or months! 


No matter how careful you are, you just can't eliminate all the hazards of everyday 
life—but you can make sure of extra money to meet the extra expenses of a dis- 
abling accident or a serious illness. 


Provident income protection plans, specifically designed to meet the needs of the 
teaching profession, have paid thousands and thousands of dollars in benefits to 
Tennessee teachers since 1934. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate the Provident Plan available through your As- 
sociation—you'll be surprised to learn how much it provides and how little it costs. 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS—SICKNESS BENEFITS 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 
HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 


Benefits are paid on disabilities occuring during vacation periods as well as through 
the school year. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Benefits Paid to Policyholders and Dependents Since Organization $136,522,095.93 
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the classroom,” you are probably 
saying by now, “are just the com- 
mon everyday stuff of which good 
teaching is made.” And you are 
right. You would be right again 
if you observed that such sugges- 
tions are not, therefore, inconse- 
quential or easy to follow. 


They are, however, in keeping 
with the goal to be attained, and 
every classroom where they are 
followed becomes a small piece of 
the world peace toward which we 
aim. World peace cannot come in 
any other way, and teachers who 
want to help make it come will 
recognize that this is true. 


They will hold themselves to 
the kind of teaching, the kind of 
pupil-teacher relationships, the 
kind of school experiences which 
lead to peace in the classroom and 
beyond. They will not, through 
fear of an atomic bomb, or a cold 
war, or a communist threat, vio- 
late the goal toward which they 
claim to be working by using 
methods, or materials, or means 
incompatible with that goal. 


American Education Week 


(Continued from page 17) 


tion Week, let it show everyday 
classroom work, broaden home 
and school cooperation and de- 
velop greater community interest 
in the school. Let’s make this 
American Education Week ob- 
servance one whereby our “bread 
cast upon the waters” will return 
in a fourfold manner: in dignity 
and worth of the individual, in 
increased educational opportuni- 
ties, in basic relationships in 
health and citizenship, and in a 
unified effort toward the advance- 
men of world understanding. 
Our biggest job from now until 
November 8 is to work for a 
favorable vote on a limited con- 
stitutional convention. It is ex- 
tremely important, though, that 





Vote FOR 
the Constitutional Convention 
November 8 





we do not wait until American 
Education week to begin our 
plans. Our responsibility is to see 
that our patrons join us in giving 
the “extra push” that will mean a 
successful vote for the revision 
of the constitution. Let’s begin 
now. If we are to make democ- 
racy work, let’s begin by ex- 
ercising our democratic rights, 
November 8. 


PEABODY BREAKFAST 


East and West Tennessee chap- 
ters of the Peabody College 
Alumni Association will meet for 
breakfast during the regional 
conventions. West Tennessee will 
meet in the Rose Room of the 
Claridge Hotel at 8 a.m., Friday, 
October 14. Miss Margaret Wil- 
liams, president, is in charge of 
reservations. Write her at 317 
Poplar Street, Memphis. 

W. C. Morison is in charge of 
the East Tennessee breakfast, 
which will be held at 7:30 a.m., 
Friday, October 28, at the Far- 
ragut Hotel in Knoxville. 
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PORTLAND CEME 


PROTECT LIVES 
LIKE THESE... 


by building your new 


schools with firesafe 


CONCRETE 


You don't have to worry about the safety of a properly de- 
signed, reinforced concrete building. It resists damage from 
fires, tornadoes, and even earthquakes. 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are constructed as 
an integral unit of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to withstand 
the forces that might spell disaster for less sturdy construction. 
It is the safe, economical way to build. 


Recommend concrete for the new school 


NT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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New and Timely Books 
for Your Classes 





How You Look and Dress 


Carson. A new book for girls beginning the first course in 
clothing. Covers all phases and includes material on buying 
and selecting clothes.* 


Your Marriage and Family Living 


Landis, Deals with all the important problems of marriage 
i ae! relationships. Used and liked in many Tennessee 
schools. 


Your High School Days 


Detjen and Detjen. High school orientation and social guid- 
ance ior 9th and 10th grade students. 


*Visual Aids List. 


William P. Hopkins 





| 


William F. Sartain at the 


Tennessee Representatives 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


Child Growth and Development 


Hurlock. Deals with all phases of child care, from prepara- | 
tion for the child to his development at school age. Combines | 
the physical with the psychological approach.* 


I Find My Vocation— 


Third Edition 
Kitson. Explains the steps needed to choose and follow a | 
vocation and the problems which must be solved to succeed 
in it. Numerous projects and exercises. 


Your Plans for the Future 


Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational guidance for | 
llth and 12th grade students for the years after high school. 





Visit Our Exhibit 


East Tennessee 
Educational 
Association 

Annual Meeting 


330 West 42nd Street Knoxville, Oct. 27-28 


New York 18, N. Y. 
































and today’s world demand: 


What kind of geography are you teaching? Are you teaching 
commodities only, climate only, place only? Today’s child 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


by Barrows, PARKER, and SORENSEN 


with teachers’ guides and workbooks 


Written for today’s Child: 


OUR BIG WORLD 
grade 4 


THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS 


grade 5 
OLD WORLD LANDS 
grade 6 


A WORLD VIEW 
grade 7, junior high school 











Silver Burdett Company 


221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Representative: 
Earl G. Routon 
P.O. Box 276 


Paris, Tennessee 
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It's NEWS to Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. Look for them in 
your school supply store. If unable to 
buy them locally, write THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER and we’ll tell you where you 
may find them. 


FRACTION TRAINER, created by a 
California schoolman, comprises 6 plas- 
tic colored discs, 8 inches in diameter— 
a whole disc, halves, quarters, eighths, 
thirds, and sixths. All 24 parts fit on 
the base-pins and are interchangeable. 
This new aid for teaching and learning 
arithmetic kindergarten through grade 
6, provides concrete materials, stimu- 
lates pupil interest, speeds learning and 
improves manipulative skills. 


STYLIST is a popular priced feather- 
weight portable sound projector. It in- 
cludes a complete 16 mm sound pro- 
jector, 8” Alnico speaker, amplifier 
cords and accessories all in one luggage- 
type carrying case that weighs less than 
29 pounds. Requires only seconds to 
lift off carrying case, plug in the power 
cord, snap the permanently attached 


reel arms into place ... you are ready 
to show a full length, theatre quality 
sound motion picture. Costs $3.25. 


INSTRUCTIVE “LUSTER CLAYS” 
ready to use. No mixing nor firing 
needed. Kit complete with 5 jars of 
different colored clay, stem and leaves. 
New hobby. Create corsages, place 
ecards, decorations, earrings, brooches. 
Simple to work, even for beginners. 
Non-toxic. Will not stain hands. Dries 
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to hard, lustrous finish in a few hours. 
Full kit with 2 oz. jars of pink, yellow, 
green, blue and white clay, $2.00. Extra 
colors red and purple 40 cents each. 
Illustrated instructions included. 


VISMATIC GREEN CHALKBOARD 
COATING can be applied over old- 
fashioned black slateboards, converting 
them to a sight-saving, restful green 
recommended by leading school lighting 
authorities. Flows evenly and is easy 


to apply with either a brush or a spray 
gun. It hardens in 48 hours. Its dark 
green color is lightened several shades 
after a few days of use when chalk 
dust is distributed evenly over the sur- 
face. 


THE MAGNECORDER MODEL PT6- 
JA professional magnetic tape recorder 
brings to the school the fidelity and 
versatility demanded by the radio 
broadcasting industry. It is designed 
specifically for the critical teacher and 
clinician who require good reproduction. 
Features include high-speed forward 
and rewind, simplicity of operation and 
control and two tape speeds. Mechan- 
ical unit and amplifier each weigh 25 
pounds and are in separate narrow 
carrying cases to facilitate handling. 

















NEW -1949- NEW 


In 1950: Grades 4-5-6 
A Completely New Basic Reading Program 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING SERIES 


Now Ready: Grades 1-2-3 


Grace L. Alder 


Emphasizes Childhood Interests—Needs—lIdeals 
New Content... Beautiful Pictures 








Teaching the Child to Read is the 
Paramount Objective of 
THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES 


For information write to 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


148 Nassau St., N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


by 
Guy L. Bond 
Marie C. Cuddy 
Kathleen Wise 


New Approach 
New Authorship 


2500 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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TEACHER TENURE 


and the Teaching Profession 


Is teaching, in your community, a profession or a procession? 


D. M. Galloway 


Y DEFINITION a profession 
is “an occupation which re- 
quires special education.” A pro- 
fessional person is supposed to be 
a skilled person. One usually as- 
sociates standards of ability, 
achievement and expertness with 
a profession. Webster’s DICTION- 
ARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS lists as 
examples of professions “medi- 
cine, law, the ministry, etc.” 
Teaching is not mentioned! It 
would seem that this elementary 
dictionary would have used teach- 
ing as an example, readily under- 
standable by boys and girls, if 
the learned authors had been 
strongly impressed by the profes- 
sional aspects of educational per- 
sonnel. 

In what respects do we as 
teachers fall short of those quali- 
ties which would mark our occu- 
pation as a profession? Are we 
sufficiently trained to qualify as 
professional educators? Or do 
we merely serve as make-shift 
operators? 

Do we command the respect of 
the communities in which we 
teach by our learning, our skill in 
teaching, our participation in 
community affairs? Are we con- 
fident because we know we are 
recognized as worthy? Or do we 
blunder along for a while because 
we are unknown, and hope to re- 
main so? 

Are we stable in our employ- 
ment? Do we dare to buy or 
build a house? Or do we fear to 
invest because of the uncertainty 
of employment over a period of 
years, and probable loss of in- 
vestment? 

Is our compensation commen- 
surate with the services of highly 
trained specialists and the de- 
mands made upon them? Or do 
we find that the public knows that 
it can employ untrained people 
for less money and therefore pays 
us unskilled wages? 

Perhaps it is not surprising 
that the public does not take the 
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teaching profession too seriously. 
They did not recognize the medi- 
cal profession until the doctors 
themselves organized and estab- 
lished high standards and made 
association members live up to 
the standards. If we, as teachers, 
ever expect to command the re- 
spect of the public and receive re- 
muneration commensurate with 
professional services, we must 
take the lead in the program of 
standardization of professional 
training and performance. This 
cannot be done solely by individ- 
uals, but can be accomplished by 
organizations such as the N.E.A., 
the state and local associations. 
The public must be educated to 
know the difference between 
trained, proficient personnel and 
make-shift supply teachers, and 
to be willing to pay for the best 





that can be found. This, too, re- 
quires organization as well as in- 
dividual initiative and effort. 

Those teachers who are taking 
the lead in this effort to improve 
the teaching profession to the 
point where it can have the full 
confidence, appreciation and sup- 
port of the public should have 
protection from unfair attack 
from “low-bidders” who want the 
jobs but are unwilling to make the 
sacrifices to prepare for them. 
This is one of the situations where 
a good tenure law will give good, 
well qualified teachers protection 
and encouragement in their ef- 
forts to improve schools and the 
general education status of Ten- 
nessee. 

Remember—tenure helps. to 
make teaching a _ profession 
rather than a procession. 
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TRULY A BLESSING 


“Words fail me to ex- 
press the gratitude I feel 
toward T.C.U. for the 
prompt and most kind 
and courteous handlin, 

of my claim. Althoug. 

I carry Hospital Insur- 
ance, that does not pay 
the rent, utilities, etc., 
and when one loses ten 
weeks of work, loss of 
income ig no small item. 
The monthly check from 
T.C.U. was truly a bless- 
ing. 1 highly recommend 
your company to any or 
all teachers as a shelter 
in the time of storm.’’— 
Mrs. Esther A. Woodin, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


oe oe oe oe oe os os oes NO AGENT WILL CALL ~ 





FOUCN Did 


1899 


Less than a nickel 

a day pays up to $50 
a month in case of 
Sickness, Accident 

or Quarantine 


Peace of mind is priceless . . . yet it 
can be yours for less than a nickel 
a day! 

Yes—you can enjoy freedom from 
financial worry in case of sickness, 
accident or quarantine. . . simply by 
taking advantage of the T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection Plan. 

For less than a nickel a day, a 
T.C.U. Health and Accident Policy 
pays you $50 a month for accident 
or ing illness disability, or 
quarantine with loss of pay; $25 a 
month for nonconfining illness; sur- 
geon’s fees for minor accidents; up 
to $3000 for major accidents or ac- 
cidental loss of life; payments for 
certain operations. Every claim 
check sent by fast air mail. 

For your own peace of mind, get 
all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS iinccin's, owe. 


~=======FREE INFORMATION COUPON======== 


To the T.C.U., 2222 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing 

Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


more about T.C.U. 10-Way 











Education Clsewhene 


Like Other People 


“Sooner or later teachers are going 
to have twelve-month jobs just like 
other adults,” predicted James J. 
Stewart, president of the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association, speaking to the July 
New Hampshire Conference on the Pro- 
fessional Growth of Teachers in Serv- 
ice. ‘Some time or other the summer 
vacation which became part of. the 
school pattern because a century ago 
both the students and the teachers had 
to quit school in the summer to get 
the farm work done, will become recog- 
nized for the anachronism which it 
most certainly is. 

“T don’t think the teacher should stay 
in the classroom longer than he does 
now. But I do say that a month is 
probably enough vacation for any of 
us, and that the remainder of the out- 
of-classroom time should be devoted to 
professional growth—on full pay. Study 
and reflective thinking on the part of 
teachers is of at least as great value 





to the school as performance in the 
classroom.” 

Other major addresses were made by 
W. E. Peik, dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Min- 
nesota and president of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education; Earle T. Hawkins, presi- 
dent of Maryland State Teachers Col- 
lege; and Harold J. Bowers, Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification, 
Ohio State Department of Education. 


New A.S.C.D. Secretary 


New secretary of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devzlop- 
ment is Arno A. Bellack. For the past 
year he has been associated with the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation at Teachers 








FORMS R, S, T, U 





For grades 1-9. 


FORM R 


the group. 


T. R. RAY, MANAGER 








Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


A reliable and valid instrument for measuring achieve- 
ment in the modern school. Forms are based on a nation- 
| wide testing of more than 500,000 pupils. 


Metoropolitan Readiness Tests 


Determine the readiness of a pupil to do first-grade work. 
Guide teachers in adapting instruction to the level of 


Provide an objective and reliable basis for grouping. 
Indicate the general mental maturity of the child. 


441 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, 


| World Book Company 
| 








N.E., ATLANTA 3 
CECIL R. JAMES, REPRESENTATIVE 
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| citizens. 
sitive to the world about them. They 


College, Columbia University, while 
completing his doctoral studies in the 
division of Curriculum and Teaching. 


Gertrude Hankamp, who served the 
association for four years as executive 
secretary, has returned to Columbia 
University to complete work for the 
doctor’s degree. 


The Big Three 


Friends of children should concen- 
trate during the coming year on pro- 
moting understanding in three areas of 
need, the Third Annual Conference of 
Leaders in Elementary Education de- 
clared. 


The first is curriculum needs. The 
people and profession should under- 
stand that the teaching of children 
today involves not only the training o1 
their minds in the three R’s and other 
skill subjects, but also concern for their 
development as human beings and as 
Children should be kept sen- 


must develop skills, habits and atti- 
tudes that will function effectively now 
and later. Teachers must be concerned 
with developing in their pupils an 
understanding rather than a mere 
memorization of facts. They must cul- 
tivate a desire for learning and develop 
physical health and emotional balance. 


The second need is for facilities. Im- 
mediate steps must be taken to increase 
the number and usability of classrooms. 
Besides buildings, this means land suffi- 
cient for and suited to recreational and 
educational purposes. The supply of 
qualified school personnel must be in- 
creased by recruitment, re-examination 
of training, improvement in the com- 
munity status of the teacher, and suffi- 
cient provision for special services to 
children. Finally, tools of instruction 
must be increased in order that teachers 
may do the best possible job with the 
least waste of effort. 


The third big need is for public rela- 
tions. Two things should be provided: 
a community council representing every 
agency and organization in the com- 
munity having any concern with the 
education of children, and provision for 
investigation and research which will 
produce all the facts, pro and con, 
needed for the full consideration of 


| any given problem. 
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A. D. ALBRIGHT has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence from his posi- 
tion as educational coordinator in the 
State Department of Education to make 
an evaluative study of the purpose, or- 
ganization and functioning of a state’s 
central educational agency. His work 
will be under the guidance of Walter 
A. Anderson, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Administration and Super- 
vision in the School of Education at 
New York University. The study will 
be carried out in conjunction with the 
Study Commission of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Mr. Albright is working cooperatively 
in the study with members of the State 
Department of Education and other 
school personnel in Tennessee. 





RONALD E. BRINKLEY, formerly 
principal of DuPont High School in 
Davidson County, has assumed his new 
duties as Regional Supervisor (High 
School) for Middle Tennessee. Includ- 
ing his three years at DuPont, he has 
taught in the county for 12 years. 

Mr. Brinkley succeeds Howard Kirk- 
sey, who is joining the staff of the 
education department at Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, Murfreesboro. Mr. 
Kirksey, in turn, replaces Knox Mc- 
Charen, now at Peabody College. 

Mr. Brinkley received the bachelor’s 
degree from Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky, and the 
M.A. from Peabody College in 1948. 
His office will be at the college in Mur- 
freesboro. 

MISS PAULINE BRUMIT, until re- 
cently Field Secretary and editor for 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 


Teachers, has been appointed Associate 
Supervisor, Division of Public Schools. 
Her headquarters will be at East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City. 
Miss Brumit is a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and has 
taught in the schools of East Tennessee. 





W. A. SHANNON, who has served 
as superintendent of Robertson County 
schools for more than three years, has 
accepted the position of executive secre- 
tary of the Tennessee School Boards 
Association. His duties in the new 
position will consist of working with 
county and city school boards to co- 
ordinate activities and to help organize 
schools for a stronger system. He will 
work directly with Frank Trotter, Com- 
missioner of Chattanooga Schools, and 
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president of the Tennessee 
Board Members Association. 

Mr. Shannon’s administration in 
Robertson County has seen conscruction 
of four new high schovis in a county 
consolidation plan. A new transporta- 
tion system was inaugurated and 42 
school buses purchased. 

Mr. Shannon received his B.S. degree 
from Middle Tennessee State College 
and the M.A. from Peabody. He has 
served as secretary of the Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association. 

New superintendent in Robertson 
County is C. F. Fisher. 





School 


County Superintendents in Memphis 

“Lifting our Sights and Improving 
our Practices” will be the theme for 
the Fourth National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents to be held this month in Memphis 
under the sponsorship of the Division 
of County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents of the N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education. 

Major addresses at the conference 
will be made by W. A. Early, president 
of the division and superintendent of 
Arlington, Virginia, schools; Shirley 
Cooper, assistant secretary of the 
A.A.S.A.; U. S. Senator J. William 
Fulbright of Arkansas; and Francis S. 
Chase, director of Rural Editorial Serv- 
ice, Chicago. 

Plans for the future will be outlined 
by M. A. Kies, county superintendent 








eee 





The other half of your reading program 





WOODLAND FROLICS SERIES 


Basic readers teach skills, but supplementary readers such as 
the Woodland Frolics must be used to introduce the child to 
recreative reading for sheer fun—that vital other balf of any 
reading program. This series has appealing animal stories, a 
two-way controlled vocabulary, and over 
700 full-color illustrations. 













Who Are You?—preprimer 
(paper) $ .40 (boards) $ .75 © 
Watch rimer $1.04 


Downy Duck Grows Up—ist reader $1.12 
Little Lost BoBo—2nd reader $1.28 
Chippy Chipmunk’s V acation— 

3rd reader $1.36 
Usual school and library discounts 
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of schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in- 
coming president of the division. 

RE-ELECTION of Dr. Hanor A. 
Webb, senior member of the depart- 
ments of chemistry and science educa- 
tion at Peabody College, as secretary 
of the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation was announced at the July meet- 
ing of the Association. 

The N.S.T.A. is a merger of the 
Department of Science Instruction of 


the N.E.A. and the American Science 
Teachers Association. Dr. Webb was 
president of the Department of Science 
Instruction in 1926, and was one of 
the organizers of the American Science 
Teachers Association in the early 
1920’s. This is his third term as 
secretary of the N.S.T.A. 

Nathan A. Neal, East Orange, New 
Jersey, is the newly elected president 
of the Association. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


These are HUMANETTES—a combination of people and **pin-ups” 


Halloween Humanettes 


Classroom fun for everyone. Easy-to-do directions below: 





Ever make a 
Humanette? 
It’s easy! 





1. Draw figures, large or small—witch, cat, 
skeleton, man-in-moon, etc.— on paper. 
Cut out. Dress with crepe paper or real 
togs. Fasten with Scotch tape, pin or sew. 


2. Hang up old sheet. Cut head slits, high 
as cast—long enough for heads to go thru. 


3. Pin figures to sheet at base of head slits. 


4. Then cut arm slits 
where they belong. 
(Head of one person, 
arms of another give 
non-synchronized, 
comical effect. ) 





5. Cast pops heads and arms through slits 
—and the show is on. 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real 
chewing enjoyment. 








Divide class into several Humanette 
groups. Each devises own stunts to 
entertain the other groups. 


Let laughter be the judge. Group 
which gets most laughs, wins. 


Here are 3 novel ideas for using 
Humanettes for this day of fun: 


Dramatize a folk song. For example— ‘‘Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm’’—let witch sing while other 
HUMANETTEs take part of animals, making appro- 
priate noises, expressions and gestures. 


Give a style show to ‘‘A Pretty Girl Is Like a 
Melody.”’” Have commentator discuss style of witch’s 
broom, cat’s whisker length, skeleton’s hat, etc. 


Do a musical pantomime. HUMANETTES synchronize 
lip movements to background vocals of phonograph | 
or singing group, but make no sound, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’'s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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THERON H. HODGES has been 
appointed supervisor of resource edu- 
cation in the State Department of 
Education. His duties will be to act 





as a liaison officer between the educa- 
tion department and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, stimulating interest 
in the natural resources of the valley 
through working with teachers. 

Mr. Hodges is a former president of 
the T.E.A., and served six terms as 
superintendent of the Sevier County 
schools. 





TOM C. PRINCE, superintendent of 
Knoxville schools since 1941, died sud- 
denly August 29. Mr. Prince came to 
Knoxville from Jacksonville, Florida, 




















. 








where he had been general supervisor 
of the combined Jacksonville and Duval 
County schools. 


A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Prince 
took his B.A. and Master’s degrees at 
the University of Florida. He had been 
president and vice president of the 
East Tennessee Education Association, 
and had held similar positions in 
Florida. 


Wilson New, formerly director of 
instruction in the system, was named 
to succeed Mr. Prince as superintendent. 


Babe Ruth Awards 


The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation will 
administer annual_ sportsmanship 
awards to boys and girls in 1000 sec- 
ondary schools througheut the nation 
during the coming year. Called Babe 
Ruth Sportsmanship Awards, they will 
be sponsored by the Babe Ruth Founda- 
tion, Inc., the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, in addi- 
tion to the Association named above. 


The purpose of the project is to dis- 
seminate information about and enlist 
enthusiasm for good sportsmanship and 
fair play. A committee composed of 
two representatives from each of the 
four sponsoring organizations will se- 
lect the 1000 participating schools early 
in 1950 and the first awards will be 
made in April. Additional information 
will be sent to secondary schools later. 


Another Secretary 


Dr. Shirley Cooper has assumed his 
new duties as assistant secretary of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. He comes to the newly cre- 
ated position from the University of 
Wisconsin where he was assistant pro- 
fessor of education. With his appoint- 
ment, the A.A.S.A. expects to give 
increased emphasis to the needs of com- 
munity school superintendents, county 
superintendents, and other non-urban 
administrators. 

The A.A.S.A. announces that its an- 
nual convention will be held in Atlantic 
City February 25-March 2, 1950. Presi- 
dent John L. Bracken is planning the 
program. 
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Look, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


OVER-DEPENDENCY 
82 min., National Film Board of Can- 
ada 

James Howard’s case history of emo- 
tional conflict is reviewed by his doctor 
to help him understand himself and his 
reaction to people and things. His 
dominant, over-protecting and anxious 
mother had never allowed him to face 
small frustrations so as a young adult 
he was still dependent, and fear of his 
father had transferred to his “boss.” 
Through his own accomplishments 
James gradually gains independence 
and satisfaction within himself. For 
high school seniors and adults. 


EMERGENCE OF PERSONALITY 
35 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films 

Based on studies at Zachry Institute 
this film shows a child’s early years 
as most important to the development 
of personality, determining how each 
individual meets the world with its do’s 
and don’ts. It stresses the recognition 
of maturation, developing a balance of 
courage and caution, learning to give 
and take with others. Parents and 
teachers will note the importance of 
not only what is done to and for the 
child, but also how. 


ANIMALS GROWING UP 
11 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films 





A chick breaking out of its shell and 
growing up in ten days, five day old 
puppies seen later with eyes open and 
again at six weeks of age, a xew-born 
calf on wobbly legs and quite inde- 
pendent at four weeks—and we know 
about three different kinds of animal 
families and their babies. How they 
care for themselves or need care, if 
they look like or unlike parents or 
change as they grow. up, will interest 
the youngest scientists and _ story- 
readers, and is not without a lesson 
for biology students. 


WHAT IS SOUND 
11 min., Young America Films 

Answering beginners’ questions in 
science class, this film demonstrates 
hard-to-understand ideas like vibration 
and pitch and sound waves, and sug- 
gests the rules they follow. Your stu- 
dents will try the experiments, too, get 
new ideas and ask new questions. 
THINGS EXPAND WHEN HEATED 
11 min., Young America Films 

Another excellent elementary science 
film, this follow-up for “Solids, Liquids 
and Gases” begins with students’ ques- 
tions, does experiments developing basic 
generalizations, and calls- attention to 
everyday examples. Questions at the 
film’s end test application of new learn- 
ings. 
LIFE IN HOT DRY LANDS 
11 min., Coronet Films 

California’s desert is the type study 
for the world’s other desert areas, 
neatly spotted on a map. Voiding the 
idea that a “desert can support nothing 
but sand dunes,” plants, animals and 
people are pictured adapting to survive. 

















STECK presents a balanced 


PRIMARY SCIENCE 


PROGRAM IN WORKTEXT® 
FOR GRADES 1 THROUGH 3 


© geared to reading program 
© controlled vocabulary 
© child experiencé material 


This series introduces fundamental 
concepts and develops a broad out- 
look and desirable attitudes. Units 
deal with a wide variety ot simple 
things. Each book provides ade- 
quate textual material and drill 
for a year’s work, plus more than 
400 illustrations. 


Book Manual 
Gradesland2 . 40c 16c 
Grade3.... 44€ 44c 


Handbook for Teachers. 60c 
Usual schoo! discount 








Order your needs or write for descriptive folder. 
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Memphis, Tennessee 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Knoxville 


Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


American Education Week 
Wichita, Kansas 


Convention, St. Louis, Missouri 


National Education Association, National 


Convention, West Tennessee Education Association, 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


Tennessee Education Association, annual convention ..... 
National. Conference, County and Rural Area Superintendents, 


March 23-25 
October 1!0-12| 


October | 3-14 


Convention, Middle Tennessee Education Association, 


October 21 


Convention, East Tennessee Education Association, 


October 27-28 | 


Annual Conference, N.E.A. Department of Adult 


October 24-27 | 
November 6-12 | 


National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 


December 28-30 | 


July 2-7) 





YOURS for the asking 


This issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACH- 
ER carries many coupons including the 
one at the bottom of this column. Fac- 
tual, informative material on many 
subjects and for every grade will be 
sent you promptly upon request. For 
fast service, use the advertiser’s own 
coupon. For several items, use the one 
coupon below. 

1. “Famous Festivals of America” 
wall mural. Accordion folded. Eight 
feet long. Lithographed in full 
color from natural color photo- 
graphs. Shows 10 famous festivals 
in America with brief historical 
background on each. Includes les- 
son topics with details on many 
other festivals and pageants in all 
parts of the country. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 

10. “Better Health Through Better 
Eating MHabits’—New classroom 
aids for teaching good nutrition at 
various grade levels are described 
in an illustrated leaflet. Developed 
by specialists in nutrition and edu- 
cation, these supplementary ma- 
terials stress all food groups, in 
their proper inter-relationship. 
They are available to teachers with- 
out charge on request. (Wheat 
Flour Institute of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation) 

11. “On the Railroad.” An informa- 
tive 2l-page booklet on modern 
American railroading. Contains 
photographs. Other illustrations in 
full color. Recommended for grade 
school reading rooms and libraries. 
One to a teacher. Not available 













State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


Use This Coupon 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 









in classroom lots. (Association of | 
American Railroads) 
“Questionario Game” is not an in- | 
telligence test, but a game with an 
educational motive. It is divided | 
into nine groups, according to ages, | 
with 50 questions for each age 
group. Correct answers are given 
on the reverse side of each question 





page. (F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ | 


new 44-page catalog describing 322 | 
films and containing several area | 
correlations for their use in the) 
school curriculum is now ready. | 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 


Aids to a Health and Nutrition | 
Program is a catalog of the ma- 
terials planned to meet in a prac- 
tical way the needs of the academic 
teachers, the specialist and the ad- | 
ministrator. (General Mills, Inc.) 


Basic Outline of nutrition education 
program is a descriptive leaflet tell- 
ing about four evaluation devices 
offered for a study of school lunch 
programs. The-charts cover Phys- 
ical Plant and Equipment, Manage- 
ment and Personnel, Food Service | 
and Meals, and Educational Value. 
(General Mills, Inc.) 


Time telling is a teaching unit on 
the development of the watch. It 
is as fascinating to the teacher as 
to any youngster from the sixth 
grade up. Gives the story of time 
with _ philosophical, sociological, 
scientific and historic viewpoints. | 
Shows pictorially the mechanics of | 
a watch and how it works. Unit | 
includes Teachers’ Manual, Wall | 
Chart, and student folders. (Ham-| 
ilton Watch Company) 




































item checked. 

1, 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 
Name Address 
City State Subject Taught. 
Grade. Name of School School Address. 
Enrollment: Boys— Girls. 
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FIRST 


---in Flavor 
---in Purity 
..-in Popularity 


Ice Cream ranks high among 

foods favored for both food-value 
and appetite-appeal. And Sealtest 
brings you ice cream at its peak of 
perfection. Rich in vitamins, 
minerals, proteins, calcium and 

10 vital amino acids. Sealtest is 
first in popularity because it’s first 
in flavor. And, you can be sure it’s 
first in quality and purity, too. 
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With the A.CE.... 


Sara Printup 


We have the following fine re- 
port on the summer conference at 
Peabody from our president, Miss 
Valentine Cooper. 

“The summer conference of 
Tennessee A.C.E. met at Peabody 
College on June 1, 1949. There 
were representatives from eight- 
een branches. This meeting 
should have a representative from 
each branch as it is the real work- 
ing meeting of the state organiza- 
tion. Miss Mary Leeper, our 
national executive-secretary, was 
at this meeting. 

“The program was a good one 
and most informative. 

“Miss Mary Hall, our represent- 
ative in the legislative council, 
told us about some pending legis- 
lative bills and some that were 
needed. The need for better adop- 
tion laws is outstanding. She told 
us there was a black market for 
babies in Tennessee where babies 
were actually sold for three and 
four hundred dollars. Then she 
showed us two bills that were in 
their completed form and ready 
for filing. They bore the gold seal 
and governor’s signature. Most 
of us had never seen one. 

“Mr. Lee Thomas told us we 
must keep working toward higher 
standards and we needed to be 
talking and thinking about the 
goals we should set up. 

“Dr. Maycie Southall brought 
us the business report that was 
given at Salt Lake City at the Na- 
tional A.C.E. meeting. By the end 
of this year our national A.C.E. 
will be in the red if we continue 
our present program of work. 
That is easily understandable 
when we consider the rise in the 
price of paper and printing labor. 
It is necessary to raise our na- 
tional dues but because of a clause 
in our constitution it is necessary 
for a proposed change to be given 
a certain period of publicity. 
Since this had not been done, the 
dues could not be raised this year. 
It was proposed there, and Dr. 
Southall also proposed to our state 
group, that we voluntarily in- 
crease our national dues from 


twenty-five to fifty cents. In Ten- 
nessee we have around 3500 mem- 
bers. This extra quarter would 
bring in $825.00. If forty of our 


states could do that, the national | 


headquarters would get about 
thirty or forty thousand dollars. 
Dr. Southall reminded us that 
fifty cents was a very small sum 
when we think of the services we 
can get for it, and that it was 
just what we would tip for a good 
hotel dinner. Let us continue to 
be the Volunteer State and send 
in fifty cents per member for our 
national dues. 


“The UNESCO report was in- 
spiring. It is a pity that each one 
of you could not have heard the 
individual branch reports. Miss 
Leeper was most complimentary 
of them and asked to borrow them 
to take home for a while. Let us 
keep up the good work this year. 
The state has accumulated more 
funds than was needed to carry 
on the state work right at present 
so we decided to send kits to 
five of our teachers in foreign 
countries. These kits include a 
year’s subscription to CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION and a copy of the 
A.C.E. pamphlets. The cost is ten 
dollars for each kit. When some 
one offered a_ subscription to 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION to a 
teacher in India she said, “Please 
send it to a teacher in another 
country. I already have one sub- 
scription which I pass around to 
all of the teachers in India.” One 
of these kits is going to Miss 
Eloise Sifford who was our state 


publication chairman last year. | 


She is going to teach this year in 
Japan. Another kit will go to Miss 
Ruby Anderson, a Peabody stu- 
dent who is teaching in Germany. 


“Miss Catherine Oman, our 
state UNESCO chairman, will 


serve on the national UNESCO | 
1350 to ‘300 BY MAIL 


“The meeting adjourned with | 


committee this year. 


each one who attended feeling it 


had served its purpose and well.” 


President Valentine Cooper re- | 
quests that each branch appoint a | 


local UNESCO chairman and re- 
port it to her. These local chair- 
men will make up a 
committee. This is a request from 
national headquarters. 
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ow A 
Tempera “a 
Water Color 


DIFFERENT EFFECTS 
“ ALL FROM ONE TUBE 






ARTISTA 





New, fascinating, inexpensive Flexola, 
used as it comes from the tube, produces 
the depth of tone, body and modeling 
quality of oil—without tedious prepara- 
tion. Add soapy water, Flexola is like 
tempera. With more moisture it becomes 
a water color. 

Permanent. Non-toxic. Quick-drying. 
No cracking or flaking. Single tubes or sets. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





TEACHERS! BORROW | 


Quick! ~Easy!- Private! | 
out and mall this 2d for complete detaila 

















From 


ot CUBA win, 


Personally Conducted; Dec. 26-31; 
Discount to Teachers & Organizers; 
Deferred Payments — Folder. 
JAMES A. DASHER 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
Senior Class Trips May & June 

















“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN 8S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 

ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 

purpose comparable to that served for Southern 

British English - f4 Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 614 x 9 x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G.&C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield 2, Mass. 








Toward Better Teaching 


TOWARD BETTER TEACHING is a book 
of universal appeal, not only to those 
who hold administrative positions but 
also to the classroom teacher. It deals 
with the process of teaching—a process 
of continued choice-making,—and the 
bases for deciding what is important. 

Seven interrelated aspects of better 
teaching vitalize the teacher’s responsi- 
bility in guiding a learning process dic- 
tated by democratic values through: 
fostering security and _ satisfaction; 
promoting cooperative learning; help- 
ing pupils develop self direction; fos- 
tering creativity; helping pupils develop 
values; providing opportunities for so- 
cial action; and helping pupils evaluate 
learnings. 

To promote better instruction, teach- 
ers will want to try new procedures, 
foster a freedom to learn and help to 
develop a sense of adequacy in students 
regardless of talents and abilities. They 
will want to plan cooperatively with 
students on a “give and take” basis, 
and come out with solutions that repre- 





sent the best thinking of the group. 
The teacher will strive to develop in 
her students self-reliance as a neces- 
sary skill to a democratic society. 


TOWARD BETTER TEACHING places em- 
phasis on the teacher in her responsi- 
bility for creating an atmosphere in 
the classroom which enables the stu- 
dents to develop an appreciation for 
the dignity and worth of the individual. 
It also helps her to develop within her 
daily teaching a constant need for 
evaluation—the type of evaluation that 
becomes a process facilitating both 
teaching and learning. 


TOWARD BETTER TEACHING is avail- 
able from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, at $3.00 per copy. 
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Betts Basic Readers 


The Language Arts Series 


BETTS 
WELCH 


@ Here is a reading series which has been “built 
from the ground up.” It has every step, every im- 
portant principle and procedure, every feature and 
refinement planned and built in from the very be- 
ginning. Extra vocabulary control is achieved in 
a variety of ways, and the introduction of language 
structure is graded carefully. 


FIRST GRADE 
Take Off (Reading Readiness) 
Take Off (Teacher’s Edition) 
Ride Away—Story Book One (First Pre-primer) 
Time to Play—Story Book Two (Second Pre-primer) 
All in a Day—Story Book Three (Third Pre-primer) 
Study Book (for Pre-primers) 
Teacher’s Guide—Initial Reading Program (for Pre-primers and 
Study Book) 
Up the Street and Down (Primer) 
Study Book 
Teacher’s Guide (for Primer and Study Book) 
Word Cards (Boxed) 
Around Green Hills (First Reader) 
Study Book 
Teacher’s Guide (for First Reader and Study Book) 
SECOND GRADE 
Down Singing River (Second Reader 2") 
Study Book 
Teacher’s Guide (for Second Reader 2! and Study Book) * 
Over a City Bridge (Second Reader 2%) o 
Study Book 
Teacher’s Guide (for Second Reader 2? and Study Book) 
THIRD GRADE 
Beyond Treasure Valley (Third Reader 31) 











Study Book f 
Teacher's Guide (for Third Reader 3! and Study Book) \ : 

Along Friendly Roads (Third Reader 3?) re 
Study Book Gs, 7" wo 
Teacher’s Guide (for Third Reader 3% and Study Book) NATIONS 


The American Singer 
Series 


@ Outstanding new recordings have been designed 
and made especially for this most successful of all 
basic music series. Both adult and children’s voices, 
with appropriate instrumental accompaniment, were 
used to record the songs. The voices used were 
selected on the basis of their naturalness and clarity 


of diction. 
Particular care has been taken to provide a wide 


From four to ten selections 
They are 


variety for each grade. 
are given on each side of each record. 
grouped around the basic themes of each book of 
The American Singer Series—though they may be 
used independently. Four records are available for 
Book 2, four for Book 3, five for Book 4, five for 
Book 5, and six for Book 6. 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Equipment and Supply 
— Nh P AMY Z- 


reunouncement - - 






116-2nd AVE., NORTH 
Telephone 6-1464 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











We have just moved into more spacious quarters in order 


to better serve your school equipment and supply needs. 
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WORKBOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


Modern teaching emphasizes directed study with maximum achievement for the individual 
pupil. To accomplish this objective best some kind of daily lesson plan with individual as- 
signments, sonaie planned tests, frequent topical and cumulative reviews to maintain skills 
—all necessitating the keeping of an orderly notebook—are some of the essentials. The phys- 
ical task alone in providing such material places on the teacher a heavy burden, and one 
readily spared by the best workbooks. 

Workbooks differ as widely in quality as do textbooks. The following are typical ALLYN and 
BACON workbooks. Each represents the work of teaching and editorial specialists in its 
field and is prepared with the same care as is employed in the preparation of a textbook. 


eee ay 7s GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS fo ac- 
3 a i company the Stull and Hatch: 
cece ert! || CORAVORLD ||| eooetORLD |] wereai ys 
aMERICA | O . | "TODAY" 4 Each provides the pupil with an indi- 
42 Ti . | gare Aa vidual program of guidance and with 
Bact / a plan to measure his understanding 
and to develop original thinking, ac- 
curacy, and skill. Measuring My 
Work, Excursions of Discovery, Map 
Exercises, Picture Study, and Survey 
of Facts are some of the divisions. 
Attractive illustrations, outline maps, 
and a complete testing program. 


Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle: ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
A Workbook for Each Grade, Grades 3 through 8 5 IN LANGUAGE 


& 


The nation-wide popularity of this series of workbooks is due to 
the splendid exercises providing drill on those essentials in which 
the pupils are weakest. Sentence structure, punctuation and capi- 
talization, trouble-making words, and letter writing are good ex- 
amples. While they follow the organization of the companion se- 
ries of textbooks, they are widely adopted for independent use. 


Meade: BETTER ENGLISH (High School Workbooks) 


A popular new series of four workbooks, one for each year 
of high school. Mastery of grammar and the use of clear, 
correct English are a major objective of each book. The 
workbooks reflect the practical and seasoned experience of 
an author who knows at first hand the problems of the pupil 
and the teacher. The author, Dr. Richard A. Meade, Pro- 
fessor of the Teaching of English at the University of Virginia, 
also teaches classes daily at Lane High School, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 


Each ALLYN and BACON workbook is equipped with a complete Teacher's Manual. You 
are invited to write for a printed list showing the workbooks in all subjects. Sample copies 
of workbooks are available to prospective users. 


ALLYN and BACON 


181 Peachtree Street Atlanta 





